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By LUCIE D. WELSH 








Illustrated by OLIVE M. LONG 


T is certainly a fact that among all the stories of colonial days—and their name 
| is legion — there are only a very few which venture outside the boundaries of 
New England. The early history of New England is remarkably interesting, 
it is true, but equally so is that of Virginia and Maryland, and itis a pity that our 
school children’ should not be equally familiar with it. 

This new set of Colonial tales, therefore, needs no further justification for being, 
since the scene of the stories is laid in Virginia, Carolina, Maryland and Georgia. 
Indeed, these stories possess more romantic and picturesque elements than can be 
found in the history of any of the other colonies, and these are the elements which 
appeal most strongly to children. The tales have lost nothing of this charm as Miss 
Welsh tells them, in spite of the fact that they are written for very young children, 
and the language and sentence structure are of the simplest. 

It is unfortunate that most historical stories, worthy of the name, are too difficult 
to be read in the primary grades, where there is greatest need for good material of this 
kind. This book, however, may be introduced as soon as the little ones have mastered 


the rudiments of reading, and for this reason the words are printed in large type. 
In any volume for children the 
pictures. are quite as important as 
the text, and Miss Long’s illustra- 
tions. will delight the heart of any 
child, or teacher, too, for that mat- 
ter. Her work is too well known 
, to need introduction, but-the quaint 
little colonial maids and the Indian 
boys and girls which meet us on 
almost every page make the book 
one of rare attractiveness. 
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Children +. Palm Lands 9 


Life and Products in the Hot Countries 
By ALICE E. ALLEN 


187 Pages. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 





Book after book has appeared introducing our children to their 
little brothers and sisters in other lands, but “Children of the Palm 
Lands ” easily leads them all. Miss Allen, the author, combines a rich imagination 
to conceive the life and conditions in other countries, and the dramatic touch to por- 
tray them as living scenes. The original verses in every chapter will delight the 
little folks and feed their love of rhythm. But the important 
feature that differentiates this book from all others, descriptive of 
foreign life, is that the story part is interwoven with accurate 
information about the well-known fruits of the hot-belt countries, 
and one will always recall the other to memory by the law of 
association. It is the unique plan of the book to combine geog- 
raphy and humanity together; so that, for instance, when the 
children shall see a banana in future, it shall not be to them simply 
a fruit bought at a store, but they will, in imagination, sail again 
to Jamaica, see a banana plantation, with its green, feathery trees, 
feel the soft, tropical air, and see the jolly little black baby kicking his feet in the 
pink banana blossoms, or sleepily listening to the crooning song of the dark-faced 
mother who has been helping all day with the sugar-cane. This setting of the 
banana in its native land is in the mental picture 
gallery of the child forever. 

In like manner the various spices, dates, cocoa- 
nuts, etc., are shown in their natural surroundings, 
and always are present the people of the country, 
especially the children. 

The interest of the book is fully sustained to 
the last page and it has been proved by actual 
school-room tests that the children never tire of it. 
They revel among the palm trees in their own 
natural way and never dream they are learning lessons. Here, then, is a book that 
is a boon to teachers, mothers, and to everybody who has the training of children. 
Happy will they be if they know how to sail forth with their joyous crew in the 
fancy ship to “sunny shores where giant palm trees grow, to lovely lazy lands with 
warm winds all a-blow,” and forget everything else in the joy of discovery. The 
book is particularly well illustrated with tropical scenes that illuminate the text like 
pictures thrown upon a screen. 
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HOLIDAY SONGS 


and Every Day Songs and Games 





of the Little Child’s Year. 


By EMILIE POULSSON 


NEW storehouse of Music, Verses and Pictures for 

New Year’s Day, Valentine’s Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Easter, Froebel’s Birthday, Bird Day, 

Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, and for any and every day 


The border illustrations or larger pictures which enliven the 
pages of Holiday Songs are the work of L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


The Song Book of the Season. 
In attractive cloth cover, price, $2.00 





NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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HAVE YOU WHAT YOU NEED? 





CATALOG 


Se ee 
DESCAIB|S THE BEBE 
PUBLISHED In 


ments, ete. 


ADORESS ALL ORDERS TO 








How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday. The best special book of 
exercises for this occasion, It contains 10 attractive special exercises, 3 flag drills, 
50 patriotic quotations, recitations, declamations, and songs. The material is for all 
grades. Price, 25 cents. 


Authors’ Birthdays—2 Vols. Excellent for Friday afternoon, for morning 
exercises, for teaching literature. No 1 contains 25 Separate Programs on Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Hawthorne, Holmes, Burns, Dickens and Shakespeare. No. 2 con- 
tains 25 Separate Programs on Whittier, Emerson, Lowell, Irving, Milton, Tennyson 
and Scott. Price, 25 cents each. 


Banner Days of the Republic. Delightful for a patriotic occasion, as 
Memorial day or Flag day, or for closing exercises. ‘lhere are inspiring songs, pretty 
costumes, and original speeches. Price, 15 cents. 

Washington and Lincoln. By Miss George and Mrs. Avery Coonley. 
Wholly original throughout Rhyme descriptions of their early homes, their mothers, 
their school days, the particular work of each, their particularly good qualities, etc. 
Plans for observing the birthdays. Price, 25 cents. 

Patriotic Quotations. Relating to American History. It contains quotations 
about America, Landing of the Pilgrims, Revolutionary War, Washington, Independ- 
ence, Lincoln, Memorial Day, Grant, The American Flag. Price, 25 cents. 


TIMELY TITLES °° (riuieiuowine! 7° 





For Washington, Lincoln, Lowell and Longfellow Days? 
For Arbor Day and others Just Ahead ? 


We can supply promptly the following materials or any others, no matter by 
whom published —a great variety described and priced low in our Mew School 


Entertainment Catalog. Sent Free on Request. 


Lincoln the Patriot. A complete ready-prepared program for Lincoln’s 
birthday It includes a narrative of the life of Lincoln, tributes here and abroad, 
speeches, anecdotes, material for compositions, portrait and picture of birthplace and 
tomb. Twenty pupils may take part aside from the singing Price, 15 cents. 


Kellogg’s Fancy Drills and Marches. Has the most attractive Drills, 
Marches, Motion Songs and Action Pieces published. Contains those specially appro- 
priate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington's Birthday; 4 Flag Drills for patriotic 
occasions. Besides these a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, 
Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambourine Drill, Muff and Gun Drill. Also 
14 Motion Songs and 8 Action Pieces. Cover all grades, and are especially adapted 
for school-room use on exceptional merit. 113 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Kellogg's How to Celebrate Arbor Day. Includes helps for the primary, 
a and high school. It contains the origin of Arbor Day, Hints on Planting 

rees, ro Special Exercises; The Pink Rose Drill, 50 quotations, many recitations 
and songs. Suggested programs for primary, grammar, and high school Suggestions 
for the most effective use of each exercise will help the teacher. Price, 25 cents. 


Kellogg’s Arbor Day in the Primary Room. Consists of recitations, 
class exercises, songs, action songs for the very smallest children. Price, 15 cents 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


At 5 cents each: Portraits of Washington (No. 36); Lincoln (No. 39); Longfellow (No. 42); Lowell (No. 321); American Eagle (No. 96); American Flag (No. 96); 
Washington Monument (No. 205); Skating (No. 5); Liberty Bell (No.97); Rainy Day (No. 300). 

At 10 cents each: Calendar designs for February (No. 171); March (No. 172): April (No. 171); Motto: George Washington, 1732-1736 (No. 153). 

OUR STENCILS POPULAR EVERYWHERE BECAUSE they cost little, can be used repeatedly, and enable anyone, however unskilled with crayons, to quickly 
make accurate and beautiful pictures, maps, designs, etc., for illustration of lessons on any subject, or for special occasions. Explanation how to use them on our complete 
list of subjects, sent free to anyone who asks. Size of 5 cent stencils, 18x 24,6 for 25 cents. Ten cent stencils, 3 or more at 7 cents each, size 24x 36. Order by 


numbers only. 


in the line of educational publications and teachers’ aids refer to our general and special catalogs. Revised and enlarged edition of 
FOR EVERYTHING our Teachers’ Catalog out. New Century Catalog puts you in touch with the whole educational field Most complete 
School Entertainment Catalog in existence. These and other special lists sent Free on request. 





E. L. KELLoGG & Co., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York 












































True Stories of Great 
Americans is the gen- 
eral title of a series of 
twelve beautiful books, 
written in popular style 
for young and old, by 
well known historians. 
They are designed to 
teach history and patriot- 
ism by biography and 
read like fiction. 

List of titles, authors, 
description of bindings, 
etc., are given below. 


12 VOLUMES 


Red English Cloth, $2 50 


Paper, with Cloth 
Backs, 1.25 












House in which Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 

This is one of many illustrations which embellish 
the pages of True Stories of Great Americans 


640 Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., author of “The 
People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

641 James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of “ Rid- 
path’s History of the United States,” etc. 

642 John Hancock, by John R. Musick, Author of “ The Columbian 
Historical Novels,” etc. 

643 Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin; Ex-Pres. Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 

644 Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on 
United States History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

645 John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL.D., Author of “ Synopsis 
of History,” etc. 

646 Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., Author of 
“ The People’s Standard Ilistory of the United States,” etc. 

647 George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
American History, etc. 

648 John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of History, University of Virginia. 

649 Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, A.M., Ex-Pres. Illi- 
nois Woman’s Press Association. 

650 Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph.B., Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

651 Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of American and English History, Northwestern Univ. 

A series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the bea- 
con lights of American history. Every school boy knows their service to the govern- 
ment yet few are familiar with the:r private lives. Their lives read like romance and 
the story of their struggles, privations and devotion to duty, can but be a new inspira- 
tion to every patriotic American. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike to the young 
andold. They are designed to teach American history by biography. In connection 
with the life and stories of each character is a full account of the great and stirring 
events in which he hada part. Their lives constitute a history of the United States, 
and no onecan read these fascinating stories without feeling a national — in a 
country which raised from the humble walks of life, men who rank among the leading 
statesmen of the world. ’ . 

Twelve magnificent volumes, convenient for handling, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated with hundreds of rare cuts and portraits handsomely bound in best red English 
cloth, stamped in gold. Complete set contains yy Aa pages, size 54 x 7} inches. 

The set formerly sold at $3.50. Present price, Reed English cloth, $2.50, paper, with 
cloth back, $1.25. 

Postage (48c. for cloth, 30c. for paper) extra, or sent by express at purchaser's 
expense, 

One sample copy, to any one contemplating the purchase of the set, 26c. for cloth, 
15c. for paper, postpaid. 

P me mw f by number and always state whether the cloth or paper binding is 
esired. 


HIGH GRADE BOOKS AT CUT RATES 


OUR CATALOGUE (sent free to all anplicants) lists books 
as follows: 


Former price, $3.60 


Standard Series, 100 titles 16 mos cloth lle each 
Red Library Series, ms * lic * 
Cornell Series, 100 * 193 * se 22c ** 
Home Library Series, 000 «63 + ee 42c * 
Harvard Series of Poets, 50 ‘* 12 * os 32c ** 
Juvenile Series, Grade A, 10 “ 12 * “ 25c * 
66 “ ‘“ B, 16 «* 12 * “s l4c * 
One Syllable Series, 12 « .* “ 23c ‘: 
Mother Goose Series, i ies 6 so 23c * 
St. Nicholas és 2 «+ 12 * “ 23c * 
Little Men te cs “« 2 * 6 82c ** 
Little Women ‘ ss 6 613 * + 82c ** 
Young Patriot ‘ nYhlUe Me 42c ‘ 
Alger 6 ys Y a oe 42c ‘ 
Henty Series, Grade A, » * 6 42c * 
“cc “ sé | 3 40 se 12 sé ss 23c “s 
Padded Series of Poets, 25 “+ 12 ** Padded Leath. 88c * 
Fireside Series (forGirls), 34 ‘* 12 * cloth 42c * 
Wellesley ‘ o 6 80 * 13 * “6 23c ‘* 
History and Biography, $6 «©6138 * oe 82c ** 
Works of Theodore Roosevelt, 14 vols. 16 * 6 $3.75 
“ « Theodore Roosevelt, 14 “+ 16 * paper 2.25 
Two volume Sets (Miscellaneous), cloth, .68 
Five “ “ 7 rv 1.3 


Miscellaneous Sets (23 Authors), oF Prices vary 


All books are carried in stock and orders can be promn'ly filled. 
Prices average about 1-3 the regular list prices fixed by the 
publishers. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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worth of samples (4 styles) to any TEACHER 
sending postal card request. 





Pbotograpb Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 


I. 


wn 


ue 


. OTHER STYLES. 


CcOosT. 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or an 


THE KEYNOT 


STATE SPECIFI 
REMITTAS®CE should accompany all orders. 
ORDER EARLY and state just wh 


Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

Have two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 
(a) First card contains photograph, name of school, place and date 
together with name of teacher and school officers. 
(4) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 


The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 


Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 

THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 
guarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re 
duced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

COST, ETv. One dozen or less, gsc. Additional ones, 3§c. each. We 
pay postage on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed. 

IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 
write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 

In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 

(a) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 

cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 

cent less than the photograph style. 

(6) Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 

that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 

graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


style. 
. SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These are a new line and justly very popular. 


They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular, They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tied at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors onfine ‘‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). We have four titles, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the seme ofthe authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placed on the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of pupils as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 44xs§ inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 

T. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c. each. Plain ones, having no spe- 
cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of 50 or more. 

special occasion these Sou. 
venirs and Booklets have noequal. They have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 


SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request 


Send for samples at once and judge for yourself before ordering 
of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their per- 
sonal features. Every pupilis delighted and will keep them as no other 
gift would be — because of the names, etc., printed on them. 

ALLY which style you desire when ordering. 


en you must have them. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 


NATURE STUDY AND 
BOTANY 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies . . 5 
Long’s Home Geography ‘ ° : ors or & 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors , ‘4 

Stokes’s Ten Common Trees ‘ : : 4 ba 

Bradish’s Stories of Country Life , ‘ - Acid Phos hate 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children ‘ . e : 

Needham’s Outdoor Studies : : ‘4 

Carpenter’s Geographical Readers : 


Cures Impaired Digestion 


North America, $0.60; Asia. Restores perfect digestion by supplying 
South America, .60; Europe(nearly ready). cot ot (th . 
Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany . Sa an essential element of the gastric juices ; 
The same. With Gray’s Field, Forest, and a deficiency of which means Dy-pepsia 


Garden Flora . ; ; te : . ills 
EO ng ty with all its attendant ills. 


How Plants Grow, with a Popular Flora a By taking Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
School and Field Book of Botany. Lessons nature's own restorer, the weak and 
and Flora : . ‘ » te h i ‘ d d 
Apgar’s New Plant Analysis. ae deranged stomach is rejuvenate , goo 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany 4 appetite and restful sleep acquired ; head- 


Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany. (Wood) . 1. : 
a my, \. i Z , mervousness, acid stomach and 
Wood’s New American Botanist and Florist. (Willis) 1.7 ache . 


Burnet’s School Zojlogy . . eines, nausea banished — The Indigestion is 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in Zodlogy . —— Cured. 

Steele’s Popular Zodlogy , . 

For sale by Druggists. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPAN Y 
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Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R. I. 




















Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 
our series of school pens. Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. Orders 
can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOOK I. NOW READY 


Augsburg’s Drawing 


An Entirely New System of Drawing in Three Books 








Book I. Contains Work for the First, Second and Third 


Grades 
In Memory and Imaginative Drawing In Birds and Animals 
In Ambidextrous Drawing In Color Work 
In Rapid Drawing In Brush Drawing 
In Relation and Proportion In Water Color Drawing 


In Object Drawing 





Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


Correspondence solicited. 
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Reading the Soul by Means of 


> 
the Body 


(ELIZABETH HARRISON in A Study of Child Nature) 


Rightly understood, the tell-tale body proclaims 
every mood of the inner world. If a child comes bound- 
ing forward with outstretched arms and radiant smile, 
the mother knows that there is working within no con- 
scious remembrance of wrong which needs reproof, no 
thought of command disobeyed. Let him answer her 
call with dragging step or downcast eyes, and she 
knows that something is wrong; that a barrier has 
been raised between them. In many less pronounced 
ways the attitude of the child’s body and the expres- 
sion of his face help the mother instinctively to read 
what is going on within her offspring’s mind, even 
before he can tell her in words of his likes and dis- 
likes, his desires and emotions. If all mothers knew 
that the soul could be read by means of the body, 
there would be less misunderstood childhood and 
fewer great and painful gaps between parent and child. 

Here again we find that zzsight proves and makes 
strong the natural zwstinct of the mother. Here 
again we see that study, travel, and breadth of culture 
can become aids for this highest work of woman, 
namely, child-culture. All study of art shows that 
the great painters, sculptors, poets and dramatists, 
have depicted certain inner states of mind or soul by 
similar attitudes of head, hand and body. For 
example, the clasped hands denote entreaty. In 
Vedder's illustration of Omar Khayyam’s Judgment 
Scene, the Recording Angel is seen above with his 
Book of Judgment, and below are seen the clasped 
hands of the terrified and beseeching multitude. No 


faces are needed to add to this tale of despair; the 


hands alone tell us the story, the whole story. Over 
and over again do we find this external bodily gesture 
made to express the internal condition of the mind. 
One morning in one of our large kindergartens, a 
young and somewhat inexperienced director was try- 
ing to teach the children a new song in which the 
fingers of one hand represented the pigeons flying in 
and out of the house made by the other hand. One 
shy little fellow did not take part in the dramatic 
representation. I saw from the nervous twisting and 
clasping of his hands that it was no wilful disobedience, 
but shyness and dread of being made conspicuous 
which prevented the child from imitating the teacher's 
motions, Unaccustomed to reading her children by 
their bodily gestures, the young teacher turned to the 
child and said: ‘‘ Freddie, why do you not show how 
the little birds fly?’’ In a moment the two tiny 
hands were clasped in entreaty. Still the unseeing 
director did not understand the appeal for mercy, but, 
with the best of intentions, took hold of the little fel- 
low’s fingers and began to move them for him. This 
was too much for the child, and he burst into a flood 


















of tears, which astonished the poor girl who had 
intended only loving help, but who in reality had 
dragged his young soul into the very publicity from 
which he was pleading to escape. 

The clenched hands denote the struggle within, and 
great artists often use them as the only marked sign 
of the inward turmoil which the calm face and strong 
will are determined to conceal. 

The open and extended palm, which we see in so 
many of the pictures and statues of the saints, indi- 
cates entire freedom from deceit or concealment. 
Just as surely do the hands of a little child tell us of 
his inner frankness or deceit. Does not the child 
oftentimes instinctively put his hands behind him or 
nervously twist them into the folds of his dress or 
apron when he is being questioned, even though a 
forbidden sweet is not wow in the hidden hand? 
Many a mother or kindergartner in a trying moment 
could discover the truth or falsehood of a child by the 
right understanding of this unconscious language of 
his hands, and thus there would be avoided that sad 
catastrophe of unjust accusation. 

In the kindergarten one morning, soon after the 
entrance of a new child, I asked the cifcle of children 
seated about me to show me the little finger families, 
that we might learn a new song about them. All the 
little hands were held up with palms toward me, save 
the one new child, who in a timid, shy manner held 
his palms averted. A word was sufficient to turn 
them into the franker position which the others had 
taken, but in a moment or two they were again turned 
away. After we had finished the exercise and the 
children had gone to their table for work, I said to 
my assistant, ‘‘ We must watch that new boy care- 
fully. He has too secretive a nature.” Before noon 
that day, as I passed around the table to observe and 
commend the clay work of the different children, I 
found none upon his board. I asked where it was, 
and he made no reply; but the child who sat next to 
him said, “He stuffed it all into his pocket.” So 
soon did this secretiveness, discovered by the position 
of his hands, begin to manifest itself in the hiding of 
material which he did not understand was already his 
own. 

In Leonardo di Vinci’s great picture of the “ Last 
Supper,” the character of each of the disciples is 
plainly shown by the hands. Even those of Our 
Lord are made by this master painter to express the 
two-fold nature of his struggle. The one hand with 
down-turned and averted palm clearly says: ‘If it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.” The other, with 
upturned and receptive palm calmly indicates the 
words, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done.” 

The position of the “ead portrays the true mood of 
the soul. The rapt and devout saint who thinks not 
of earth or of its attractions, is represented with face 
turned skyward: the penitent and humbled Magdalene 
turns her bowed face to the earth, and most signifi- 
cantly is told the story of repentance, forgiveness 
and redemption, by that sin-stained face turned 
towards heaven’s light. To me the church of the 
Madeleine in Paris is truly a representative of the 
name it bears, in that all the light within its window- 
less walls comes from the skylight in the roof above: 
it is the up-turned face expressed in the architecture 
as well as in the paintings on the walls. 

How much may be learned from the childish head 
which bows before the stern reproof or searching 
glance! The close observer will notice that when 
shame a/one is disturbing a sensitive child, the head 
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droops; if with shame is commingled love and a desire 
for reconciliation, the head leans a little to one side as 
well as downward ; if the head is bowed, but averted, 
the sin is admitted, but the heart is not won. 

The degree to which the soul can express itself 
through its body varies of course with different chil- 
dren. To the true mother the child’s eves are too 
well known as the open door to his soul’s condition 
to need more words from me. Perhaps no other part 
of the body speaks in such a subtle manner of the 
inner rightness or wrongness as the chest. It is here 
that the sense of courage, honor and self-respect, or 
their absence, is plainly declared. | What is it which 
has given Mr. Daniel French’s study of the Minute 
Men at Concord the power to stir every American 
heart? Mildness and determination sit upon the 
brow and hover around the closed lips; courage and 
suppressed indignation are shown in the strong hands; 
alertness and readiness to act upon the moment are to 
be read in the position of the body; but the following 
immortal words are as plainly declared by the 
expanded chest as by the written historic Declaration 
of Independence: 

“When in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bonds which have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers of the earth the 
separate and equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect for 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ 


The Creative Art of Fiction 


H. A. DAVIDSON 


(All rights reserved.) 


T has been commonly believed that the art of telling a 

} good story is a natural gift. Only tardily, in recent 

years, have students of esthetics admitted that narrative 

art is subject to fixed laws, clearly defined and impera- 
tive. The drama has ever taken its place among the great 
arts; before the Christian era, Aristotle defined and dis- 
cussed the principles of its structure with such clearness and 
accuracy that students of poetics still follow his treatise as a 
golden clue through the tangled maze of medizval theories, 
and find in it the briefest, the most significant statement of 
general principles. Students of the theory and art of the 
drama have always found competent guidance. The names 
of Schlegel, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lewes, and many others, 
bring to mind discussions richly illustrated from the works of 
great masters. Sir Henry Irving has for many years devoted 
his talents to the presentation of the greatest plays in 
accordance with ideal conceptions of art. Even the daily 
press in our western land, Philistine to the nurture of fine 
art, reminds us, at intervals, that there is a recognized art of 
the drama. The first presentation of plays like “ Becky 
Sharp,” “ The Christian,” or “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” is fol- 
lowed at once by criticism, in which the impersonation of 
characters, the dramatization of the tale, and similar ques- 
tions are discussed with reference to essential principles of 
dramatic art. 

With fiction it is far otherwise. The writer of a novel 
may sin against every law of narrative art without fear that 
his error will be mentioned in the critical reviews. Not one 
of the criticisms, in this country, of a recent work of fiction, 
‘“‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale,’’ defined the author’s purpose and 
general plan of development; yet the closing scene, the 
death of the heroine by drowning, cannot be justified with- 
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out reference to the mo#fofthestory. There is in print no 
satisfactory treatment of fiction as an art; scholarship and 
critical opinion on the subject are inchoate; even among 
institutions of learning wherein courses of instruction on this 
topic are given, there is little agreement. In some, no 
better device has been hit upon than the application of 
accepted theories of dramatic structure to the study of the 
novel; in others, the history of fiction forms the subject- 
matter of study, and, incidentally, some attention is given to 
characteristics and schools. 

It may be objected that the absence of formulated prin- 
ciples and systematic discussions of the art of fiction, is 
prima facie, evidence that no such art exists. There have 
been generations of story tellers, it is said, to whom the 
world has listened eagerly ; they have told their tales natu- 
rally, each according to his gift. Not so. In time past, 
writers have never learned their art from formal discussions, 
orin the schools. If there are now signs that the art of 
fiction is soon to hold a recognized place as such, it is 
because school-men and instructors have at last begun to 
inquire how those who wrote gained their skill, and are 
following the guidance of the masters of the craft. The 
school- master of genius is ever an inner purpose working out 
the desired end with infinite patience, and by any means 
whatever. ‘The art of saying things as they ought to be said 
is acquired only through exacting discipline ; Coleridge, 
Stevenson, or whoever has attained to it, has served, each in 
his Own way, an apprenticeship to master magicians. 
Authors have always learned the principles of their own art 
through study of the great literatures of the world. It was 
not by chance that Tennyson spent his evenings translating 
“The Iliad ” aloud, while engaged on the early Idylls of his 
great series. In the new life of Stevenson, we read how he 
played the “ sedulous ape”’ to the great writers of prose. It 
was only after years of effort that he wrote the essay, 
“Victor Hugo’s Romances,” which he thought marked the 
beginning of his command of style, and he spent three 
months upon the few pages of ‘Ordered South,” which his 
biographer mentions as the first of his essays republished in 
its original form. 

Not all fiction is artistically great, nor even correct, nor 
is immediate success a fair test of quality. The relation of 
a piece of literature to the reading public is determined by 
many and complex elements. In the beginning, the artistic 
quality of the novel may weigh least in its popularity. 
Maximum sales are often due to special interest in the sub- 
ject at the time of publication, as in the case of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” “The Heavenly Twins,” “ Trilby,’’ and a score 
of other novels that have shot, like meteors, across the liter- 
ary firmament, and disappeared. Or, the story may contain 
a picture, photographically real, of life and human interest 
in one generation, or in a definite locality, and, without art 
in the presentation, maintain a firm hold upon the hearts of 
readers who have experienced, even remotely, the life 
depicted. Such are stories of colonial adventure under 
conditions that have passed, traditionally, to the descendants 
of the first settlers; such is “‘ David Harum,” and, possibly, 
“The Bonnie Brier Bush.” Not until stories of this kind 
have outlived the generation and the conditions of life that 
gave them birth, can it be seen whether art in the presenta- 
tion mingles with human interest in the subject in such a 
manner as to secure permanence. 

A work of fiction is a complex whole, combined of many 
elements, special excellence in any one of which may lift 
the story, in that respect, into the domain of art, and thus 
give it lasting value. Beauty and simplicity of style have 
endeared the story of “ The Vicar of Wakefield” to all lovers 
of good literature, although the structure of its plot rivals 
that of the railway novel. ‘ Middlemarch” is a great work 
of fiction and must continue to hold its place for many 
generations of readers, because of the marvellous psycho- 
logical insight of its author in regard to individual lives, and 
her unrivalled skill in the analysis of the complex influences 
that form opinion and influence conduct in village com- 
munities; but it is, nevertheless, true that the critic must 
consider the plot structurally over-weighted and deficient in 
unity. It is doubtful whether the ordinary reader ever per- 
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ceives the artistic relation between under-plot and main plot, 
or the point of most intimate union. It is true that readers 
are not trained critics, but it is precisely the ordinary 
reader whom the writer of novels should address, and there 
is usually some obscurity or defect in a story when the 
appreciation of those who enjoy literature for its own sake 
does not fall into line with its points of artistic excellence. 
It is not necessary to name a climax in order to select 
unerringly the decisive moment of keenest interest in the 
plot; yet in the well planned story, the two must approxi- 
mately coincide. 

It falls within the purpose of these articles to make clear, 
in some small degree, the creative art of fiction as it lies in 
the mind of the writer. In the beginning, let us distinguish, 
if we may, the various kinds of literature falling under 
this classification. In the material of its subject-matter, 
fiction may be either the representation, in narrative form, 
of events and actions wholly imaginary ; or the reproduction, 
in the same form, of real characters and of events that have 
actually occurred, but so changed in location, personnel, and 
relationship to other events as to be not easily recognizable ; 
—or, there may be a mingling of the two in infinite variety 
of proportion. ° 

Fiction is distinguished for classification, according to the 
literary form of expression adopted. In the Fable, actions, 
simple and natural, in themselves, are connected with 
impossible actors in order to free them from the human 
element and make the lesson conveyed more striking. In 
the Allegory, one set of actions, or persons, is represented 
by another for the same reason ; that is, to effect an embodi- 
ment of some truth, or principle, or lesson, such that it will 
be impressed on the mind as an abstract conception, while 
at the same time it is so concretely presented that it is 
readily understood. 

In the romance, reality so mingles with unreality that the 
mind passes unconsciously from one to the other, and 
accepts, without shock, on the basis of previous suppositions, 
that which, stated barely, would seem manifestly absurd. 
The romance, further, must be based upon those elements 
of man’s nature, and those beliefs, that lie nearest to the 
unknown, or upon faiths and superstitions that have been a 
vital part of human life in the past, and, although sufficiently 
remote for men to have outlived the antagonism in which 
they were rejected, are not yet so distant but that readers 
still have an inherited susceptibility to their influence. 
There is, besides, the typical literary form of the novel in 
which the story is organized as a plot having a dramatic 
presentation, more or less complex, from an opening, or 
beginning of action, to a certain culmination of interest 
called climax, and a conclusion which should be the end of 
the story. 

Thus the term fiction, in its broadest significance, includes 
literary productions that vary in form and style from the 
merest string of inventions, put together for the purpose of 
amusement, to the narration of events and actions involving 
the profoundest problems of human existence. This literary 
form, at one extreme, is most complex and highly organized, 
rivalling, often, in unity and dramatic power the great 
drama; at the other, it passes into the story of adventure, 
of kin with the picaresque tales of Spain, and our own 
“Tom Jones,” or “Robinson Crusoe.” The success and 
permanence of each work of fiction must depend, chiefly, 
upon the certainty with which the author distinguishes the 
principles of art characteristic of the form he has chosen, 
and the faithfulness with which he submits himself to 
the guidance of ideals in the selection and arrange- 
ment of detail. A recently published story illustrates 
the importance of distinguishing literary form in criticism. 
Those reviews that discuss “ Kim’ as a novel of typical 
structure must necessarily find it deficient in plot, without 
moments of intense dramatic interest, or clearly defined 
sequence, but when the narrative is defined as a tale of 
adventure its excellence is at once apparent, and the dis- 
cerning reader perceives the familiarity of the author with 
the requirements of art in his chosen field. 

Let us now inquire what the essential principles of struc- 
ture in fiction are. First, in order of importance, is the 
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consideration of the artistic subject, the mo#/, the theme ; 
this is the center with reference to which the entire plot 
and assemblage of characters is arranged, the smallest detail 
selected. Art is the medium through which the creations 
of one imagination are reproduced imaginatively, in another 
mind, and it is ideally essential that in the work of art, the 
sensible presentation of the noble idea, there shall be a 
perfect adaptation of the form to the conception, and a 
perfect expression of the conception through the form. In 
the interpretation of great art, whether in sculpture, paintjng, 
music, or in the imaginative world of literature, no one reads 
aright until he comes upon the author’s primal conception, 
the true key to the significance of every detail. A poem or 
a novel without a theme is like a painting without a center. 
The very perfection and luxuriance of detail may bring only 
a sense of confusion through lack of unity. The perma- 
nence, and rank of a work of art is determined, primarily, 
by the nobility of the artistic conception and the adequacy 
and dignity of its presentation. In the familiar Laocoén, it 
is not the mortal struggle of the priest, nor the old, mytho- 
logic story that has appealed to the heart of man through 
the centuries, but the artistic conception of the sculptor, his 
purpose of expressing the utmost of human anguish at the 
climax of effort and endurance. For this, he chose the old 
tale of the sea-serpent; for this, he added to the extreme of 
physical abhorrence and mortal terror the more poignant 
anguish, mental and spiritual, of the parent spending his last 
effort, even unto death, in defence of his own. 

In literature, as in sculpture, or painting, or music, there 
can be no art without unity, and the first essential of unity 
is found in the mot, the artistic conception. In Lowell’s 
great poem, “Columbus,” it is not the story of the discovery 
of America that the poet cares to tell; the mariner repre- 
sents the pioneer in every age of the world, and especially 





The Stripes of Old Thirteen 


On the sky-born flag of your Mother States, 
Bright with their own and their children’s stars, 
The herald finger of Fame relates 
Their story in crimson saber-scars ; 
The northern winter and southern heat 
Shall ebb and flow to their silken swell 
O’er the domes where civic sages meet 
And the roofs where striplings read and spell, 
Till the youngest learn what its colors mean, 
And honor the stripes of the Oid Thirteen.—Sel. 


An Experience 


Rosa B— is a little Amish girl in my third grade. 
Trained in the obedience and respect for authority so 
characteristic of the German children, she had never given 
me the slightest trouble, and we had come to love each other 
with that peculiar love unclouded by any memory of pain- 
ful contact. 

It was the noon lunch hour. Half-a-dozen children 
formed a sociable group about me as I finished my dinner 
with a bunch of grapes. Childlike, one remarked about 
the beauty of the grapes, and I chatted about my trip 
through New York last summer where I saw vineyards 
stretching for miles on either side of the railroad. Childlike 
again, little Rosa ventured her experience: “ We had lots 
of grapes this summer, but Paw wouldn’t let us eat many 
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in the domain of ideas, who leads the way into the unknown, 
up to those heights where gleam the camp fires of truth; 
the man “ At once a new thought’s king and prisoner,” to 
whom “a hand is stretched from out the dark, which grasp- 
ing without question, he is led where there is work he must 
do for God,” and “cannot say, ‘ This will I do or that, for 
the cheap means putting Heaven’s ends in pawn.’” In 
“ Merlin and the Gleam,” the revelation of the poet’s heart, 
of the inner light that his spirit followed, runs through every 
line of story. Kipling’s “The Last Rhyme of True 
Thomas,” is in the form of a simple ballad ! 
“ The King has called for priest and cup, 

The King has taken spur and blade, 

To dub true Thomas a belted knight, 

And all for the sake o’ the songs he made.” 

The simple verse relates how Thomas was found, at last, 
by ‘‘ the milk-white thorn that guards the gates o’ Faerie,” 
nor could he be persuaded to cease his harping, and runs on 
through many stanzas which we should hardly read a second 
time were it not for the theme of the song, the infinite 
range of the poet’s control over the human spirit in compar- 
ison with the domain ruled by the power of kings. 

“Tha harpit ye up to the throne of God, 
I ha harpit your secret soul in three, 
I ha harpit ye down to the Hinges o’ Hell, 
And — ye — would — make — a Knight o’ me!” 

Thus it is that simple incidents, homely details, may be 
made the vehicle of expression for a noble conception, 
belonging, through its beauty and unity, to the domain of 
true art. This inner spirit, this message of truth, this 
revelation of beauty and spiritual meaning it is that glorifies 
the rythm or the story, and, alone, endows it with the life 
that endures and inspires the soul of man. 


(Continued in a discussion of plot, characters, etc.) 


because he had to save them for wine.””’ Now I had never 
visited in Rosa’s home, and had never known that the 
family had used strong drink. Perhaps she means simply 
the canned juice, was my first thought. But to make sure, 
I asked how her father made the wine. ‘He takes a barrel, 
and presses out the juice. Then he lets it stand till it gets 
all sour-like.”” Ah, a process of fermentation. I must look 
into this. ‘‘ Did you ever taste any, Rosa?’ “ Yes, some- 
times ; once I drank too much and it made me all dizzy- 
like.” ; 

Here was my opportunity. 
doing the matter rather 
unheeded. 

“Rosa,” I said, with a very grave look, “can it be, your 
father does not know that there is poison in wine when it is 
made that way? An awful, deadly poison !’’ 

At the mention of “ poison” the child looked frightened, 
and as I went on speaking in that serious strain her lips 
began to quiver, the tears gathered in her eyes, and she 
sobbed out, “ Oh, will it kill us? Will we all die?” 

In that moment the real extent of my influence was 
revealed and the responsibility was appalling. With a swift 
prayer for guidance, I gently but unsparingly pictured to 
the innocent girl the horrors of intemperance, and when I 
had finished she looked up with the utmost faith, and said, 
‘Then should I tell Paw not to make it any more?” Oh, 
may it be that “a little child shall lead them !” 

One of the half-dozen young listeners volunteered the 
remark, ‘‘My papa throws out the wine when it gets sour. 
He says we mustn’t drink it then.” 

Public sentiment started. 


I determined to risk over- 
than let the opportunity slip 


* 


“ Mamma,” said little Bessie, who was just learning to 
make figures, ‘can you make ‘thirteen’?”’ “Certainly, 
my dear,”’ answered the mother. ‘Then I wish you’d show 
me how,” continued the little student. ‘‘I can make the 
‘thirt’ all right, but I can’t make the ‘ teen.’ ”’ 
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Some Phases of Art Instruction in 


Primary Schools VII. 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Teachers’ College, Horace Mann School, 
New York 


HE mechanical, of all the drawing phases, should, in 
the primary school, receive the least time. This is 
true because of the immaturity of the reasoning 
power and the imperfect manual development at this 

stage of child life. There should be given, however, a cer- 
tain amount of drill the aim of which is the development of 
these powers, as well as the ability to follow directions ex- 
actly and to produce absolutely accurate mechanical results. 
The teaching in the first year of plane figures with their 
use in daily arithmetic drill, has in view the foundation for 
just this kind of work. The suggested course in mensura- 
tion which is given in this issue, has for its object not only 
the acquisition of facts, but primarily, growth of the powers 
above mentioned. 

Mechanical drawing is by some not recognized as an 
artistic expression of an art concept. This is a mistake. 
Mechanical drawings should, by their placing, spacing, accu- 
racy in execution, and quality of line and mass, give expres- 
sion to esthetic feeling as truly as the brush flower-picture 
or the colored landscape. The principles of proportion, 
symmetry, balance, and consistency are as important in the 
mechanical drawing as in the representation pictorial. In 
the first three years mechanical drawings are of necessity ex- 
ceedingly simple, and the work should be correlated with 
the number work, the teaching being given in the time 
allotted to that subject. 

Simultaneously with the teaching of plane figures should 
be that of the use of a ruler. How many teachers in the 
fifth year find their pupils able to handle the ruler skilfully, 
and to measure accurately and quickly? Very few, I am 
sure. Early in the primary school course teach the child to 
handle the ruler, to hold it correctly, to place it properly, and 
to find the inch not only at the end, but anywhere upon it. 
In the first year, also, teach him the half-inch. No end of 
drill should be given in estimating these distances, testing 
them, and then drawing by ruler measurement. 

Codrdinate with the idea of distance comes that of sur- 
face and of volume. In presenting for recognition the cube 
whose edge is an inch, lies the opportunity for teaching 
the inch, square inch and cubic inch. In the cube whose 
edge is two inches, each face is four square inches, and the 
cube contains eight cubic inches. Just which of the sub- 
mitted facts shall be given in each year depends, as will be 
seen, upon the scope of number conception in that year. 

Pupils in middle grammar grades find great difficulty in 
grasping the principles and making the applications of sur- 
face and volume measures. A drill should be given which 
will so thoroughly ground these principles that only broad 
applications will be necessary in the grammar school course. 

These lessons should be given first as careful dictation exer- 
cises, then the pupil required to make similar drawings from 
problems given him. Alternate squares are shaded in with 
pencil or brush to give interest to the drawing, to make 
divisions more apparent, and to secure accuracy and deli- 
cacy in handling. 

It must be remembered that “caching these things is not 
making them a part of the pupil’s stock in trade. With 
these, as in all mechanical operations, it is the daily oral and 
written @7// that with eternal vigilance wins the day. 

The following outline, of course, pre-supposes the power 
of pupils to recognize solids. 


First Year. Teach: 


Circle, square, oblong, triangle 

Inch (vertical, horizontal) 

Half-inch (vertical, horizontal) 

Square inch 

Perimeter of square inch 

Cubic inch 

Area of two inch square, and perimeter 
Area and perimeter of three inch square 
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Second Year. Teach: 


Area of four inch, five inch square, etc., within the 
number range 

Perimeter of each 

Surface area of one inch cube 

Surface area of two inch cube 


Third Year. Teach: 


~To draw to scale of one-half inch to inch 
Kinds of angles 
To find the area of any square 
To find the area of any oblong 
To find the surface of any cube practical to picture. 


Pourth Year. Teach: 


To draw the scale of one-fourth inch to inch 
To find area of triangles 

To find surface area of square prism. 

To find surface area of trianglar prism 


(Nore.— The areas of other solids are studied in fifth year, with per- 
spective construction for contents of cube and square prism. ) 


TEACHING Two INCH SQUARE. 
I. Material: 


Two inch pasteboard tablets, rulers, paper, pencil 
Il. Order: 


Form of tablet (a square) 
measure length 
measure width 
Name the square (a two inch square) 
Describe 

The length 

The width 

The perimeter 

The number of square inches in surface 
Draw to dictation 
Draw from memory 


Size of tablet 


(NorE.— Insist upon absolutely accurate language expression in each 
uf these problems.) 


AREA OF Two INCH SQUARE 
(First Year) 


This is a two inch square. 

This square is two inches 
long. 

This square is two inches 
wide. 

This square has four square 
inches. 





Fig. 1. 


SurFace OF OnE IncH CuBe (Second Year) 











Fig. 2. 


The face of a one inch cube is one square inch. 
The cube has six faces. 
The surface of a one inch cube is six square inches. 
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Areas of Triangles 


A 


Area of a triangle whose base is 4 inches and whose alti- 
tude is 3 inches. 

2 = number of square inches in 1 row. 

3 = number of rows. 

3 X 2 square inches = 6 square inches = area of this 
triangle. 





B 


B 


Area of a right triangle whose base is 4 inches and whose 
altitude is 4 inches. 

2 = number of square inches in 1 row. 

4 = number of rows. 

4 X 2 square inches = 8 square inches = area of this 
triangle. 








Cc 


Area of a triangle whose base is 6 inches and whose alti- 
tude is 4 inches. 

6 = number of square inches in 1 row. . 

1 = number of rows. 

2 X 6 square inches = 12 square inches = area of this 
triangle, 
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AREA OF SQUARE PRIsM 10” X 4” 


Scale 1-g"' to 1" 
































Fig. s. 


4 = number of square inches in 1 row of base. 

4 — number of rows. 

4 X 4 square inches = 16 square inches = area of 1 
square base. 

2 X 16 square inches = 32 square inches = area of 2 
square bases. 

4 = number of square inches in 1 row of oblong side. 

10 = number of rows. 

10 X 4 square inches = 40 square inches = area of 1 
oblong side. 

4 X 40 square inches = 160 square inches = area of 4 
oblong sides. 

32 square inches + 160 square inches = 192 square 
inches == area of the surface of a square prism 4”x4"x10". 


What One School Did 


Seneca, S. C., November 1, 1901. 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen :—The schools in this county which are con- 
testing for the prize have sent in their reports, and after 
investigating the work done, I find that the South Union 
School wins the first prize, Seneca the second, and Richland 
the third. 

Arbor Day in this state falls upon the third Friday of this 
month, November 15th. The prize flags were promised for 
this date, and in view of the near approach of this occasion 
I ask that you will see that the flags are sent so that they 
will reach here in time. 

I enclose a report from the committee of the first 
prize school in order that you may see that even though this 
school is in a remote part of the county, “hey have caught 
the spirit of improvement, and their success will prove an 
incentive to other country schools. I expect even better 
results next year. 

I am, very cordially, (Mrs.) W. W. Coleman. 


REPORT OF SOUTH UNION SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 


New stairway and blinds, $21.75 ; clock, $10; and- 
irons, $1; mantel, $1; table, $5; vases, 50¢.; 
planting 30 trees, $8; fertilizer for grass, $2; 
setting grass, $8 ; planting shrubs and flowers, $5 ; 
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AREA OF A TRIANGULAR Prism (Fourth Year) 
Scale 1-2" to 1'' 

1% = number of square inches in 1 row of base. 

2 = number of rows. 

2 X 1} square inches — area of 1 triangular base. 

2 X 3 square inches = 6 square inches = area of 2 
triangular bases. 

3 = number of square inches in 1 row of large oblong side. 

6 = number of rows. 
* 6 X 3 square inches = 18 square inches — area of large 
oblong side. 

24 = number of square inches in1 row of small oblong side. 

6 X 2§ square inches = 15 square inches = area of 1 
small side. 

2 X 15 square inches = 30 square inches = area of 2 
small sides. 

6 square inches + 18 square inches + 30 square inches 
= 54 square inches, the area of surface of triangular prism. 








cash on hand for repainting, $5; total, $67.25. 
Mary Shelor, Chairman. Lucy McJunkin. Maud 
Burris. 

Oct. 29, 1901. 


The Youth's Companion is ende ivoring to create a senti- 
ment throughout the United States for beautifying and 
improving the rural school-houses and grounds. Our work 
in this direction for the past twenty months has been very 
successful. The report printed above is but one of 
thousands of similar character. 

On application we shall be pleased to send to any 
responsible person a booklet and other literature which will 
be of great help in improving and beautifying your rural 
school grounds. Do not wait until spring before beginning 
the work. Start the movement at once and be ready for 
tree-planting in the early spring. 

Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. Publishers of the 
Youth's Companion, (Selected from that publication. 

— Editor Primary Education.) 





Matthew Arnold said the most interesting thing he saw in 
America was a bare-footed boy curled up in a chair in the 
Boston Public Library and devouring Irving’s “ Life of 
Washington.” 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.—Longfellow 
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‘Were it not for me,” 
Said a chickadee, 

‘‘Not a single flower on earth would be; 
For under the ground they soundly sleep, 
And never venture an upward peep 
Till they hear from me. 
Chickadee-dee-dee. 


‘IT tell Jack Frost when ’tis time to go 
And carry away the ice and snow, 
And then I hint to the jolly old sun 
‘ A little spring work, sir, should be done;’ 
And he smiles around 
On the frozen ground, 
And I keep up my cheery, cheery sound, 
Till echo declares in glee, in glee: 
‘Tis he! ’Tis he! 
The chickadee!’ 
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The Chickadee’s Song 


‘¢‘And then I waken the birds of spring, 
Ho, ho, ’tis time to be on the wing. 
They trill, and twitter, and soar aloft, 
And I send the winds to whisper soft 
Down by the little flower beds, 

Saying, ‘ Come, show your pretty heads! 
The spring is coming, you see, you see! 
For so sings he, 

The chickadee!’” 


The sun he smiled; and the early flowers 
Bloomed to brighten the blithesome hours; 
But the wind he laughed right merrily, 
As the saucy mite of a snowbird he 
Chirped away: ‘‘Do you see, see, see? 
I did it all! 
Chickadee-dee-dee !” 
—Sidney Dayre. 





Clean Handkerchiefs 


MAky E. NICHOLS, New Dorchester, Mass. 


There is no weather vane in sight of our school-room 
windows, so in taking the weather report each morning, we 
have to resort to various devices to find out the way the 
wind blows. 

The children have learned the points of the compass, and 
can often tell from which direction the wind is blowing, by 
watching the smoke, the branches of trees, or even the 
clothes on the lines in some of the back yards. 

Sometimes, however, when the wind is light, it is not so 
easy, and at such times I have been in the habit of holding 
a handkerchief out the window, and watching it blow. 

One morning I gave my handkerchief to a child to hold 
out, and the next morning [ asked for c/ean handkerchiefs, 
and allowed the child who had the cleanest one, to open the 
window and let it blow in the breeze. 

The next morning the number of clean handkerchiefs 
increased, and now it is almost impossible to find a child 
without the little white square 2t nine o’clock. 

These handkerchiefs are kept religiously folded all the 
way to school, and placed on a corner of the child’s desk, 
(all this, of course, is without any suggestion from me) and 
as I look around to select a child to tell about the wind, the 
little squares are unfolded and held up for my inspection. 

When I say, “‘ Mary, may go to the window,” they draw a 
long breath, but continue holding their handkerchiefs by 
two corners to see if they can catch a bit of breeze from the 
open window. 

It really seems as if the handkerchiefs grew whiter and 
the creases deeper every day, and if “ Cleanliness zs next to 
godliness,” then my little ones have taken a first step on 
the upward road. 


A Good Thing for Teachers 


The Bureau of Nature Study of Cornell University has a 
flourishing correspondence course established for those in- 
terested in studying nature. This course consists of monthly 
lessons sent out from September until June. Teachers, 
parents, pupils in training classes, and all others who are 
anxious to do some real nature study under the guidance of 
an experienced teacher, are eligible. The lessons are sent 
free to residents of New York. The Home Nature-Study 
Course is conducted by Mary Rogers Mller, who is no 
stranger to readers of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

The monthly lesson, or Quiz, is always suited to the sea- 
son. One does not care to study frost flowers in June, nor 
apple blossoms in midwinter. New students may begin at 
any time. Now is a good time. 

There is no lesson-getting in this Course, nor any exam- 
ination. Every question in the quiz is framed to bring out 
the result of the student’s own observation and thought. 
‘‘What new thing did you learn to-day from Nature?” is 
what Mrs. Miller wants to know. She is willing to take 
some previous knowledge for granted. 





One thing learned from Nature is worth a thousand sec- 
ond hand facts. Contact with real things is an essential 
feature of real nature study and real nature teaching. 

Students are required to ask at least one question on each 
returned quiz. A spirit of inquiry is the first need of a 
nature student. 

Those wishing to enroll in this course should write at once 
for the announcement and a copy of the quiz. 

Address, Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


In the Washington Monument 


Few of the thousands of visitors to the Washington Mon- 
ument have the disposition to climb its nine hundred steps. 
It is much easier to ride on the elevator, which makes the 
ascent of the tall column in about eight minutes. But 
visitors who walk one way, either up or down, are well 
rewarded by a near view of the inscriptions on the Memorial 
Tablets. 

One hundred and seventy-six of these tablets were con- 
tributed by various societies, lodges, cities, states, foreign 
countries and private individuals. The variety of their 
inscriptions attests the wide reach of the influence of 
Washington. 

The Association of Journeymen Stone-Cutters of Philadel- 
phia, under the emblems of their trade, inscribe on their 
tablet, “ United We Stand.” Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia, describes itself simply as ‘‘ The Birth-place of Wash- 
ington.” Greece, the “Mother of Ancient Liberty,” sends 
from the Parthenon “ This Ancient Stone as a Testimony of 
Honor and Admiration.” 

The Turkish inscription, it is said, was written by the 
court poet, and bears a date in a “year of the Hegira.” 
One of the longest inscriptions appears on a stone pre- 
sented by some Chinese Christians of Che Heang, China, 
in 1853. It declares George Washington to have been 
braver than Tsau-Tsau or Lin-Pi. 

A likeness of Shakespeare stands out on a stone at the 
twenty-sixth landing, as the short level spaces between the 
flights of stairs are called, bearing these words above: “ All 
that live must die,” and below: “A Tribute of Respect 
from the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Dramatic Profession 
of America.”— Seé. 


Quiet 

“ Quiet ! there, quiet!” shouted the teacher, made more 
nervous than usual by the feeling that she was under inspec- 
tion. “Johnny Gray, keep in line, or you will stay after 
school. Don’t shuffle so. Stop!” And she struck the 
bell in her hands a dozen times. “Now if you don’t go 
out more orderly I shall send you all back to your seats. 
Once more, now, forward, left-right, left-right, left-right — 
there, Henry Jones, you are out of step again; take your 
seat and stay in — left-right, left-right, quiet! Quiet! 
QUIET !”— Sel. 
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A Transparency for the Window 


JOSEPHINE CHAPMAN, Des Moines, Iowa. 


A pretty souvenir for Washington’s birthday is a trans- 
parency of the hatchet and cherries. 

The materials needed are scissors, manila drawing paper, 
colored tissue paper, black ink, tooth-picks, cotton, paste, 
paste cloths, pieces of newspaper the size of the desk, and 
little squares of paper for paste dishes. The pattern may 
be mimeographed or drawn with a stencil. To make the 
stencil, draw the pattern on a firm paper, and cut out 
according to instructions given for the children. Lay the 
stencil on the manila paper and draw around the edges of 
the pattern. It takes but a short time to make enough for 
each child. Give the children careful directions for cutting 
out the pattern, impressing upon them the necessity of 





keeping the edges true. ‘The figure cut out is of no conse- 
quence. The opening left in the paper is the important 
part and the edges should be as perfect as possible. Teach 
the children to first cut into the middle of the design, as for 
instance, the head of the hatchet. Then cut to the pencil 
mark and cut out the pattern, cutting right on the line, not 
outside nor inside, but try to split the line in two. 

Before inking, spread the newspaper on the desk and lay 
the design on it. With the little tooth pick brushes (made 
by winding a bit of cotton around the end of the tooth pick) 
thoroughly ink the paper on one side. Dip the brush into 
the ink often and make long strokes from the top to the 
bottom of the paper, using the side of the brush. Let it 
dry for a short time and ink again. When well inked, lift 
the newspaper with the inked pattern and place on a shelf 
or window-sill to dry. When dry, press in a book until the 
next lesson. 

Some prefer to buy tailor paper instead of using the 
manila paper. Then no ink is necessary, but the pattern 
must be drawn with a yellow pencil. In this transparency, 
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white paper is used for the hatchet, green for the leaf, olive 
for the stems, and red for the cherries. Give each child a 
piece of each color a little larger than enough to cover the 
opening for which it is intended. It takes but a few 
moments to roughly black out the pieces and is more eco- 
nomical than to let the children cut from the sheet. 

Have a finished transparency hung in the window as a 
guide for the children in pasting. Use slate pencils or 
tooth picks to spread the paste. Teach the children to 
spread the paste quickly, neatly and sparingly, on the edge 
of the opening to be covered, and on no other, and on the 
uninked side. Turn the design over on to the colored 
paper and carefully press down the edges with paste cloth. 
Then slip into a book and sit on it for a few minutes. If 
the color just pasted overlaps the place of another color, it 
should be carefully trimmed off before pasting on the next. 
Only lap the edges enough to hold the paper together. 
Hold up to the light to see if the colors lap too much. 

Paste the white hatchet first. Next the green leaf, then 
the olive stems. When this is done let the children pass to 
a convenient place, and with a gunwad punch, punch holes 
for the three cherries at the bottom of the stems. Then 
paste on the red paper. If the children are very good cut- 
ters the cherries might be drawn with the stencil and cut 
out. But round cherries are much more satisfactory than 
other shapes. Press the finished transparencies over night 
to prevent curling. Then hang in the window; the effect 
is very pleasing. The effect is also good when done all in 
white. 


Patriot Sons 


The bright-eyed boys who crowd our schools, 
The knights of book and pen, 
Weary of childish games and moods, 
Will soon be stalwart men— 
The leaders in the race of life, 
The men to win applause; 
The great minds born to guide the State, 
The wise to make the laws. 


Teach them to guard with jealous care 
The land that gave them birth— 
As patriot sons of patriot sires, 
The dearest spot on earth; 
Teach them the sacred trust to keep, 
Like true men, pure and rrave, 
And o’er them through the ages bid 
Freedom’s fair banner wave. 
— Dr. Samuel F. Smith 


Appreciation 
Dear Editor: 


I want to tell you how delighted a// the children in our build- 
ing were with the little lanterns made according to the directions 
given in ‘‘ A Year with the Bennetts.” 

We made them of delicate-colored papers — blue, green, pink, 
yellow, red, violet, and orange, and they were so dainty that the 
children hardly dared to breathe on them, They looked like bits 
of fairy work. After they were finished we strung them on 
cords, and hung them up in a corner of the room, to be left there 
till just before Christmas, when they will be taken down and 
given to the children, to be used as decorations on their home 
Christmas trees. 


New Dorchester, Mass. Mary E. NICHOLS. 


A Suggestion. 
My dear Editor : 


Do you suppose many of your readers who are first grade 
teachers know what a blessing a shoe horn is in putting on rub- 
bers? Those dreadful rubbers — almost always too small — that 
must go on so many times a day! If they do not, can you not 
find a little space in your paper to tell them, for the relief from 
bruised nails and torn fingers is so great I want others to 
experience it. 

May I tell you what a help your new blackboard drawings are, 
with the squares for a guide, and how much [ hope they will be 
continued? 

My Thanksgiving turkey — thanks to you—had no need of a 
label, nor did I have to impress upon my five-year-olds that it 
was aturkey. They knew it and they saw it grow. 


TRACHER. 








How Can It be Done? 


RuTH E. McINTIRE, Springfield, Mass. 


“ One of the hardest things I have to do,” says a school teacher, “ is 
to get into my children’s heads the notion that the streams rise in the 
mountains and flow toward the sea. It is next to impossible to make 
some of them comprehend anything about it. They see no reason why 
the river should not rise in the sea and flow into the mountains. Most of 
them have never seen a flowing stream. Many of them have seen a 
river, and if they have noticed anything about it they have observed that 
it is just as apt to flow from the ocean as toward it. A babbling brook 
running down over little slopes and rapids or tumbling from the hill to 
the plain in cataracts is unknown to them. I have to resort to all sorts 
of images and illustrations to make them comprehend the idea of springs 
gushing from the hills, descending, joining, still seeking a lower level, 
and at last finding the sea. And then they don’t comprehend it.” 

Reading the above query and its accompanying paragraph, 
called to mind my own struggle with the same subject; I 
say subject, not classes, for I am sure the presentation is at 
fault. 

As a rule we take it for granted that children are ready 
for a subject when in reality they are totally unprepared. 
Especially is this true of those children whose language is 
different from ours and even those whose home conversa- 
tion is narrow for any reason whatever. For example, we 
have a right to infer that children understand such words as 
steep, narrow, ridge, etc., so that we may use them without 
drill, but as a matter of fact I have never seen a whole class, 
in grade four, who had the right idea of them. The lessons 
on rivers and river basins must depend upon oral teaching ; 
therefore the most carefully prepared lesson may be a failure, 
not because the pupil’s mind was a sieve, but because his 
vocabulary is so unlike that required to understand his 
teacher. 

If the objective points, as taken by most courses of study, 
are water power, transportation, fertility, population, as 
effects of which the river basin is the cause, a rather large 
number of words will be used, which are most likely outside 
of his vocabulary, though the ideas they represent lie within 
his experience. 

Now, however valuable illustration may be, the river side 
is no place to begin. Ask yourself how much you get from 
the view of the river that has a bearing on the facts you 
wish to teach. What do you suppose a child sees, or thinks, 
when his attention is called to it for the first time? You 
tell him, we will suppose, that “that’’ is a river (when you 
- really mean a piece of a river). I believe the child’s idea 
of what you mean by “that” is astonishingly vague, of which 
you would surely be convinced, were I to relate at length 
the result of observation of individuals. Nature, therefore, 
does not furnish an illustration suitable for a beginning, and 
we must find a beginning, an interesting one, and one 
which leads up to the result desired. Experiments with 
several classes resulted in a series of simple lessons, which 
are here as carefully described as is possible, after the inter- 
val which has transpired since their use. 


First Lesson: Water Moves with a Slope. Illustration: 
Each child with molding tin (or slate, if he has it), on 
which is a little water. Pupils tilt the pan one way and then 
another, and see the water move with ever so slight an in- 
cline, over and over again. 

Language. Pupils recite — 

Water runs down a slight slope. 

Water runs swiftly down a slope which slants more. 

Water will run the other way if the pan is made to 
slope the other way. 


(Norre.— This lesson seems almost unnecessary, but it is 
not. It is important enough so that every child should do 
the work, that every child should talk about it, either indi- 
vidually or in concert. There is a reason why oral language 
used at the same time that the motions are made, helps to 
give knowledge which becomes power in the next lesson. 

It is not enough, therefore, for the teacher to use one pan 
and let the class merely see the experiment, especially if the 
lesson is given to a third grade class. 

Everybody has seen this, but they have mof talked about 
it, and expression gives the key-note to greater observation. 
Let this lesson be given, if possible, Friday afternoon, 
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and in such a way that, if the girls wash dishes at home they 
will dilly-dally with the dish-mop, and watch water trickle 
across a plate, etc. 


Second Lesson: Increased Vocabulary. Illustration: A 
model of a hill was prepared by using about four pounds of 
putty and building it up from a board about eighteen inches 
square which shows at the edges more or less. 

Care was taken to show a basin at the top holding about 
a half pint of water with an outlet or break in the surround. 
ing ridge which would drain the basin to one half as much; 
also one side represented a gradual slope and another an 
abrupt slope. This was allowed to harden thoroughly and 
used year after year, as follows : 

The words dase, summit, slope, crest, brow, height, abrupt, 
gradual, basin, and ridge were taught, objectively, by the 
use of the model. 

These words were spelled orally by class in concert as 
soon as taught, then written on the board, and reserved for 
drill. 

Drill was conducted thus: A pupil touches the hill and 
says, for example, “This is the base of the hill,” and spells 
base. All children whose power of attention is weak, or 
whose language is naturally other than English, were given 
opportunity of oral expression. 

Pupils were told at the close of this lesson to find small 
hills on their way home and be ready to tell something they 
saw at the base of the hill, etc. 

(Note.— I resorted to a trick to secure observation with- 
out the presence of the teacher. The lesson was given 
during the morning session, and pupils (some four or five to 
whom we wished to show honor) were allowed to go at five 
minutes before closing bell to the hill I had selected as be- 
ing most convenient and interesting. For some reason, 
inexplicable, almost every pupil manages to see the desired 
spot in the course of the noon intermission. 

In the afternoon the result of the pupils’ observation is 
called for and forms a conversation lesson.) 

In the lessons following many facts are derived which we 
wish them to remember. As originality of expression is not 
the point to be made, and a correct statement of the fact is 
desirable, we like to have the class repeat several times, in 
concert, each separate fact, just at the close of the lesson. 
At each succeeding lesson the facts already learned are 
called for from individuals, as review. 

After the whole is learned, pupils are asked for a fact, 
and then encouraged to say the same thing in as many dif- 
ferent ways as the different members of the class are 
capable of. 


Third Lesson: Water Percolates to Hardpan. Illustra- 
tions: Putty hill. Water poured from a bottle into the 
basin. Overflow runs out and trickles down the slope where 
the rim of the basin is lowest. 








Putty hill called hardpan. Place on moulding table and 
cover with sand. Tell pupils this illustrates any hill they 
may see out-of-doors. Pupils allowed to infer what happens 
if rain falls on such a hill. 

Discuss effect of gentle rain, of heavy rain, of grass roots, 
of trees, on such a hill. 

Generalization: Some of the rain sinks into the soil 
deeper and deeper till it reaches the hardpan. 

Tell pupils this hardpan may be clay or rock. 
is surface drainage and underground drainage. 

(Nore.—If pupils are not fatigued continue this lesson as 
indicated below.) 


That there 
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Teacher inserts the index as shown at A. 
Pupils infer what would become of rain falling at this 
oint. 
, While the teacher holds index stationary the pupil 
removes the sand and proves his inference correct or incor- 
rect as the case may be, etc., using points D and Z, and 
deciding whether water will finally reach C or B. 

Pupils reminded of the water in the basin. 

Discuss the probability of its forcing its way out at C. 
Name this a spring. 

Discuss the possibility of the sand having been washed 
away in a line similar to F—G. 

(Note.—lIt is a happy circumstance if this lesson immedi- 
ately precedes a rainstorm. If such is the case, time for 
discussion of out-of-door observations must be taken.) 

Fourth Lesson: Teach Meaning of Range of Hills ; water- 
parting ; spring; brook; banks; bed; source. 

Fifth Lesson: Teacher moulds on sand table one slope 
with a hill at the beginning. Pupils infer that rainfall 
may cause a brook to flow down such a slope. Teacher 
proceeds to mould hills in a range down one side of the 
slope. Pupils infer that each hill may send out a spring. 

Teacher uses the sand to produce a slope which tends to 
bring brooks to one line. 

Proceeds in same way on the other side. 

2 Discuss the effect if the range of hills is built entirely 
around. 


Pupils recite— (Concert) 
A range of hills entirely around encloses a basin. 
Each hill may send a brook into the basin. 
Water will run out of the basin at the lowest part of 
the range of hills. 
If water runs into the basin faster than it can run out, 
we call it a pond. 
Sixth Lesson: Review Lesson Five. At point 2 discuss 
the outlet. Inferences. 


Pupils recite :— 
A range of hills encloses a basin. 
Each hill may send a brook into the basin. 
If slopes on opposite sides meet, the brooks will 
meet. 
They will run down the first slope which was built, 
together. 
They will run out of the basin at the lowest point. 
Teacher tells the pupils that such a basin is called a river 
basin, and that there are large river basins which let the 
water run into the sea. 


Note.—The pupils like to sing a song which was learned 
in the primary class somewhere ; at this time it takes on a 
new interest for them. 

“Some little drops of water whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey once happened to agree, etc.” 

(In our course of study, lessons upon evaporation occur in 
the nature work at this time.) 

Seventh Lesson: A River Basin (or Lake Basin). Next 
day without fail recall all the facts possible which have been 
gained: First slope; range of hills; meeting of slopes 
which come from ranges of hills opposite each other; outlet 
much lower than beginning of first slope. 


Pupils recite :— 

A river basin is formed by hills so arranged that two 
slopes meet on a third slope. 

Illustrate in many ways. 1 Holding a book so as to 
show three slopes. 2 Moving hands over an imaginary 
river basin. 3 Moulding with sand over and over. 4 Draw- 
ing in silhouette. 5 Drawing by diagram. Drawing with 
shading. 

Eighth Lesson: River System. Present exaggerated 
model of river basin. Discuss whether this is a river basin 
or not if no rain falls. 

Drill thoroughly on the idea that land forms a river basin. 

Teach river system. 

Teach delta at this time, or after Lesson 3, according to 
the weather, a great washing rain being the greatest help. 
Literature of rivers, as much as possible. New quotation 
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on blackboard, as often as expedient. Read “ Brooks and 
Brook Basins” if in the “Course.” , 
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Ninth Lesson: Discuss this representation of a slope as 
affording place to coast. Compare with second line. 

Sleds go swiftly at which points? Comparison of speed 
of double runners and single sleds at different points. 

Tell about momentum, in connection with loaded double 
runner. ‘Tell about velocity with the slide from 2 to 3. Tell 
about resistance at 4 and 9. 

Discuss river bed. Draw many different lines. 

Teach current; falls; cataracts; dams. 

Show pictures. Problems about Niagara. 

Tenth Lesson: Uses of Rivers. Teach the kind of river 
that affords good transportation ; the one which will run a 
water wheel (pictures) ; the one that is dangerous because 
of sandbars ; the one that overflows its banks. 

Eleventh Lesson: Visit to a riverside. 

(We took a car ride with two different classes and had a 
written reproduction of what was seen.) 

Twelfth Lesson: Soil of a River Basin. 

Thirteenth Lesson: Ancient Rivers. Plains. 

Fourteenth Lesson: Pupils read about Amazon river basin, 
etc. At beginning of each reading lesson recall in some 
way previously illustrated the fundamental idea of river basin. 

Infer advantages and disadvantages of the river basin 
from its location. 

Reading and reproduction. 


Cheer, Cheer We the Flag Ever True! 
(Tune: ‘* Red, White, and Blue ”) 


Cheer, cheer we the flag of the nation! 
On liberty’s breezes unfurled ; 

The glory of manhood’s creation 
The pilot of peace to the world. 

Raise the flag that our fathers undaunted 
Proclaimed, when the nation was new, 
Should float for the freedom they planted, 

And be to the right ever true. 


Cherus 


Cheer, cheer we the flag ever true! 
Cheer, cheer we the flag ever true ! 
The ensign for liberty planted, 
The flag to the right ever true! 


Let the school, for America’s glory, 
The pledge of the fathers renew: 
A hundred years telling their story, 
A thousand years rising in view. 
And as long as our old constellation 
Shall float on the pinions of light, 
Shall the school be its altar and station, 


For progress, for peace, and the right. 
Chorus 





“ Nothing will give your life so high a complexion,” said 
Lord Rosebery, “as to study to do something for your 
country.” 
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year? Can you tell? Can you tell? We all know him so well. 
lie. Ev- ’ry one, Ev-’ry one knows it’s George Washington. 








I 


B.— What hero, so great, 
Drove the foe from our land, 
And won us the right, 
To a country so grand? 
Can you tell? 
Can you tell? 
We all know him so well. 


2 
* G.—That hero of old 
Whom we call good and great, 
Whose brave, noble life 
Ev’ry year we relate, 
Ev’ry one, 
Ev’ry one, 
Knows it’s George Washington. 


3 


B.—What man was the first 
To be made president, 
And was honored and loved 
Ev’ry where that he went? 
Can you tell? 
Can you tell? 
We all know him so well. 


4 


G.—The man who was first 
Called to be president, 
And was honored and loved 
Ev’ry where that he went, 
Ev’ry one, 
Ev’ry one, 
Knows it’s George Washington. 


Little Hiawatha 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved ) 
(An exercise for little children to be given on Longfellow’s birthday.) 
Directions 


Perhaps the children are already familiar with “ Hiawatha,” if so, but 
little preparation for the following exercise will be necessary. If not, 
prepare them for it by little talks on the great forest, the shining waters, 
the baby in his little cradle, rocked and soothed by the good Nokomis. 
I.et them hear the musical murmur of the forest at nightfall, let them 
see the swarms of glittering fireflies, let them roam the woods with 
Hiawatha, learning the language of birds and beasts. After, or during 
these little lessons, give them bits of the poem in Longfellow’s own beau- 
tiful language. As they say them, let them act out the words, child- 
fashion. Select a few to give the single parts below, and let a chosen 
number, or the whole school standing at their seats, give the pc rtions 
marked “ All.” (Introduce “Indian Sleepy Song” from “In Alaska,” 
in January number; “Indian Cradle Song,” from Plan Book, published 
by A. Flanagan Co., Chicago; or any pretty and appropriate Indian 
song.) 

Selected children. 


“‘ Listen to our simple story — 
To this song of Hiawatha.” 


First. 


He was just a little baby — 
Little dark-eyed Indian baby, 
Living with the old Nokomis. 
* By the shining Big-Sea- Water,— 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis — 
All (with pretty gestures). 
‘‘ Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the dark and gloomy pine-trees. 
Rose the firs with cones upon them. 
Third. 
‘There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha — 
All (swaying). 
“ Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews. 
Fourth. 


“At the door on summer evenings, 
Sat the little Hiawatha — 
All (listening). 


‘“‘ Heard the whispering of the pine tree, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder. 
Bifth. 


“‘ Saw the firefly, Wah-wah-tay-see, 
Flitting through the dark of evening, 
And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him — 

Adi (in sing-song, as tf watching fireflies ). 

“ Wah-wah-tay-see, little firefly, 

Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
E’er upon my bed I lay me, 

E’er in sleep | close my eyelids. 


“Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets — 


“ How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them — 
Called them Hiawatha’s chickens. 
Seventh. 


“ Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 


“ How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
Why the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s brothers.” 
Eighth. 


Thus the little Hiawatha 
Lived within the dark, old forest, 
In the days that are forgotten — 


And to-day, we little children 
Tell again his simple story — 
Tell the tale of Hiawatha. 





Emerson — Ethics 


Boys and girls nine or ten years old are studying in a surbur- 
ban town near Boston, what the teacher calls ‘‘Ethics.” One of 
the children, when asked, outside the school, by an amazed 
woman, what this study meant, answered: ‘‘Oh, it’s hitch your 
wagon to a star—that is what it means.”— Hzchange. 
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What We Wear 


Leather 
ALICE E, ALLEN 
Boots and Shoes 


Boots and shoes 
Of different hues — 
Black ones, bronze ones, browns, and blues — 
With buckles and bows, 
Or buttons in rows, 
Or silken laces from tops to toes. 














Boots and shoes — 
They’re going by twos — 
Gay ones, gray ones— which do you choose? 
Slippers so small 
With heels so tall, 
Cinderella could wear them to the ball. 














Boots and shoes 
For every day use — 
See the hole in the toe of little Sue’s — 
See that pair forlorn, 
The leather all worn, 
The little old sole so tired and torn. 














Boots and shoes — 
They’re going by twos — 
Old ones, new ones — whose? whose? whose? 
Hear the trip, trip, trip, 
And the skip, skip, skip, 
Of the polished heel and the patent tip. 














Boots and shoes 
Of different hues — 
Black ones, bronze ones, browns, and blues — 
Through sun and sleet, 
Up the busy street, 
All day they go on little feet. 
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When we were looking over little Agoonack’s wardrobe, 
we found for her small brown feet some tiny moccasins of 
skin. 

Although our own 

Boots and shoes 
Of different hues — 
Black ones, bronze ones, browns, and blues — 
look very unlike little Agoonack’s moccasins, they too are 
made of skin — not of sealskin nor of bearskin, but of calf, 
or sheep, or goatskin. 


How Hides and Skins are Made into Leather 


In the language of the leathe: makers and dealers, hides 
are the skins of large animals, such as the cow, horse, ox 
and buffalo. Skins are those of small animals — the deer, 
sheep and goat. The skins of young cattle are often called 
“kiss.” 

Long, long ago, in Egypt and other eastern countries, the 
people not only made leather, but dyed it with bright colors 
and fashioned from it queer-shaped cups and pitchers, which 
held water quite as well as do our glass and silver and china 
ones. 

Sometimes, dyed with rare colors and beautifully embossed, 
it was made into cases for holding harps and shields. 

The skin of every animal, whether great or small, can be 
made into leather of some kind. Think what a thick, heavy 
slab of leather the hide of an elephant would make. 

Skins and hides are made into leather in one of two ways. 
They are either tanned or tawed. 

To make skin into leather it is necessary, first of all, to 
remove all animal substances which would quickly decay. 
If, after this is done, the skin is colored, the process through 
which it has gone is called tanning. If the skin is white, 
it has been tawed. 


A Visit to a Tannery 


If we could look down upon one of our modern tanneries 
from far above it —as a bird might — we would think at 
once of a great chess-board, marked off into dark squares, 
with narrow light lines running up and down and across 
between the squares. 

As we go into it, we find that a tannery is really a large 
yard cut up into deep pits or vats, filled with a dark, strong- 
smelling liquid. These pits make the dark squares of the 
chess-board. The narrow planks which run between them 
are the light-colored lines. 

On these planks are men all busily working. There is 
one pumping some of the liquid from one vat to another. 
Many hold strong rods in their hands and are lifting dark, 
dripping objects of different sizes in and out of the pits. 

The dark objects are nothing at all but partly tanned 
hides and skins. The liquid is made of the bark of trees — 
usually hemlock in the United States — called tannin bark. 

Mixed with lime and water, tannin bark acts in a strange 
way upon the skins. It takes from them the animal sub- 
stances, and leaves only the strong lasting parts which make 
our stout leather. 

Tanning. In these dark pits the hides must lie and soak 
for weeks. They become soft and slimy, and slip, like great 
eels, from the men’s grasp. When they are at last lifted out 
of the vats, they are hung upon great frames to drain. 

Into the Beam House they go to be stretched over curved 
blocks of wood. Now the “ fleshers ” and “‘hairers”’ go to 
work. They are strong men, each with a queer curved 
knife having a handle at each end. With these sharp knives 
the stretched-out skins are scraped and scraped until all the 
oil and fat have been removed. 

Soaking. When next we see the hides they are plunging 
about in a great tub of cold water. Here they are so 
thoroughly churned and soaked that it seems as if they must 
be glad when it is time to get out. 

Tanning. But they come out of their cold bath only to 
be taken back to the great pits and tanned for the second 
time. The pits are filled now with a mixture containing 
less tannin bark than before, but plenty of strong acids and 
dye stuffs. 


Over each pit lies a long pole. The skins ave hung over 
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the poles, left a day, and then carried on to the next pit 
which contains more tannin bark. After about six weeks 
they are at last taken out. 

Away they all go — the ox-hides, the horse-hides, and the 
little kips — to the “ lay-away”’ pit. Here they are packed 
like sandwiches — first a skin, then a layer of bark, then 
another skin, and soon. Over the whole is poured a strong 
liquor of tannin bark. The skins drink in the coloring-stuffs 
and the tannin and when they come out they are strong and 
stiff and look quite as if they might make fine soles for our 
shoes. 

Currying. But such leather as this, strong as it is, doesn’t 
look much like our pretty best boots with their shiny tops 
and patent tips. 

Before the leather is ready to make the tops or “ uppers ”’ 
of our shoes, it must go through many other processes. 
Stretched tightly over a frame, it is covered with a thick 
syrup made of lamp-black and varnish. After this coating 
has dried in the air, the leather is exposed toa great heat 
and rubbed briskly with pumice-stone. Over and over and 
over, it is rubbed and polished until it is black and dainty 
enough to make the finest shoes. 

Dyeing. Some kinds of leather are dyed. Let us peep 
into the great dye-house. All around the room are tubs and 
pans filled almost to the brim with bubbling liquids. 

And there are blues, and yellow, and pinks and purples. 
And into these bright bubbling liquids go the sheets of soft 
fine leather, coming out again in gay colors to make dainty 
shoes and slippers, and a hundred and one fancy leather 
articles. 

Tawing 

When skins are tawed, they are first steeped in water in 
which alum and salt have been dissolved. Then they are 
thoroughly cleansed in bran and water and dried in a hot 
room. 

How clean and white they look. Take hold of one. It 
stretches easily, or as we say, is flexible. But how harsh it 
feels. Not at all like our soft kid gloves. To make them 
soft the skins are next soaked in water and the yolks of 
eggs. Millions of eggs are kept every year in brine just to 
make glove leather. 

Varieties and Uses. 


Our word leather comes from an old word, meaning soft, 
or flexible. Feel of the kid of Baby’s tiny boots. How 
soft it is, how readily it bends when she moves her little foot, 
and yet does not crack. And the kid used in gloves, is still 
more delicate and yielding to the touch. 

It is just because leather is so light, so soft, so flexible, 
yet so strong and durable, that it is so valuable to us. 

The finest kid, used for ladies’ and children’s shoes, 
comes from far-away France. Much of it is made from 
sheep and goat skin. 

Pigskin makes strong, durable leather, and is used for 
saddles. 

Alligator and crocodile skins furnish beautiful, soft leather 
for card-cases, pocket-books, etc. 
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Morocco is a beautiful, costly leather. The finest in the 
world comes from the skins of young goats raised in the 
Swiss Alps. 

Russia leather is made from the choicest morocco. It has 
a faint, spicy odor which it never loses. This odor is not 
that of the skin itself, but of the birch bark, with which it is 
tanned. 

Russia leather is much used for binding books, not only 
because of its rare beauty and texture, but because its 
peculiar, pungent odor keeps away insects. 

Leather also makes our belts, our travelling and shopping 
bags, lines our carriages and coaches, and covers many of 
our most beautiful chairs and sofas. 


Gloves 


Although our finest leather gloves are all called kid, only 
a few of them are really made from the skin of young goats, 
The skin of lambs, not over a month old, makes a soft 
flexible leather much in use for the finest gloves. 


Boots and Shoes 


The making of boots and shoes is an art all by itself. 
The little state of Massachusetts is kept busy enough turning 
out shoes for the boys and girls of the United States to 
wear. 

In the times when there were no mills and factories, when 
nearly everything was done by patient hands, how did the 
little people get their new shoes? In those days, a tiny 
shoe-shop was almost as mucha part of the house as the 
barn is now of the farm. The shoe-maker made a funny 
picture sitting in his little, old shop. Around him lay all 
sorts of queer tools and metal patterns of different sizes. 

The little girl stuck out her foot in its worn-out shoe, and 
the man measured it carefully. Then he found a pattern of 
the right size, and cut both the soles and the uppers from it 
out of stout leather. They were then fitted over a pair of 
“clamps ;”’ the uppers were sewed firmly together with a 
long waxed thread and bound with strips of stout sheep- 
skin. 

Next, on went the heavy outer sole, fastened with pegs. 
Then, with his mouth full of pegs, the shoe-maker set to 
work. He held the little shoe firmly between his knees. 
In his right hand he held a hammer, in his left, an awl. He 
made a hole with his awl, he snatched a peg from his mouth, 
fitted it into the hole, and “‘ whack, a-whack, whack,’’ went 
the hammer. Then there came such a time of filing and 
scraping and blacking and polishing and brushing and shin- 
ing, until — behold — a little boot, with stout sole, broad 
toes, and stubby heel, all ready for the girl’s little foot ! 

Now, in our great shoe-factories, not one worker in the 
whole factory makes a whole shoe. The cutting, the fitting, 
the lasting, the soling, the heeling, and the finishing are all 
done by different -workers. Almost all shoes are sewed. 
Some are sewed wrong-side out and turned. 

Not long ago, in one of the great factories of Lynn, a 
shoe-making contest was held. One pair of ladies’ shoes 
was made from the raw material in twenty minutes. 
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Correspondence Lessons in 
Rhetoric 


(We all welcome -Miss Cary again with her university lessons. 
—THE EDITOR.) 
My dear Juha: 
So sweetly and humbly did you receive my instruc- 
tions last year that more for your sake than for mine, I 
determined to continue my lessons in rhetoric. 

Last year when I began I secretly wondered (I’m glad 
now to think it was secretly) what there could possibly be 
in the subject which would require twenty-four lessons to 
learn. I am wondering now if a life-time, a good long one 
well spent in studying, will be sufficient to learn even the 
elements. 

In the first place I feel that I must read all my old time 
book friends over to see if, with my new knowledge, I can 
get at the secret of their charm. I try to taste the flavor of 
the author as I go along. However, I am still so unregen- 
erate that it is only my old friends I treat so respectfully. 
I still gallop through the new books, easing my conscience 
by thinking I’ll read thgm again. 

I believe I boasted that I had become very careful; that 
no pronoun without an antecedent could be found in my 
themes; that participial phrases min's subjects must be 
looked for in the work of more careless students. .What do 
you suppose my feelings were when my first paper was 
indorsed ‘‘ Happy and Careless,” and I was reminded, in 
that destroyer of vanity, red ink, that I was “ guilty of six 
comma blunders and that such blunders would not be 
tolerated in English III?” I felt faint when I came home. 
I took my Newcomer, looked up punctuation and was 
immediately comforted by reading this: “The tendency is 
just now very marked to ignore slight logical pauses so long 
as no wrong massing of parts is likely to result.” You 
notice that there is not acomma in that remark. However, 
in spite of the comforting tendency of the above I won’t 
argue the point with the new teacher, who las a most deter- 
mined chin, but will study and apply a few rules for commas. 
After finishing a Major in Rhetoric at a University I think 
this going back to first principles is rather ignominious, but 
I am becoming very humble indeed. 

Our first impromptu exercise was the description of a 
photograph of Dante which hung before us. You remember 
we always said Savonarola and Dante were so much alike 
that we never could tell them apart. After five minutes’ 
intent study of the picture I became aware of the extremely 
primitive condition of my powers of observation. They are 
no more alike than you and I are. I felt completely lost 
when I endeavored to put what I saw and thought into 
words. I feel sure I did not succeed in conveying a definite 
picture to the mind of the reader, but I feel equally sure 
that no one else did either after hearing the efforts read 
aloud. I spent most of my leisure time ‘the following week 
studying my Japanese girl’s head, and the Carlo LDolci 
Madonna, and my copy of a Greuze head, and while I may 
not be able to describe them very accurately, I assure you I 
was slightly startled at the number of interesting features 
which had entirely escaped my attention during the many 
years I have gazed upon them daily. 

Our next impromptu were two five-minute sketches; one 
of a poplar and another of a willow moved by the wind. 
For two minutes I sat perfectly dazed and felt myself grow- 
ing into a resemblance to Allan Beeson who had informed 
me only the day before, when imperatively bidden to write 
a ten-minute composition, “That a fellow couldn’t write 
something about what he didn’t know nothin’ about.” 
(Incidentally, I teach Grammar.) I felt now very strongly 
the full force of his sentiments. I tried in vain to remember 
how any tree looked in a wind, but could recollect nothing 
except trying to keep my hat on. But write I must, so ! 
began with the following brilliant remark which Allan himself 
could not have improved upon: “The only poplars I ever 
remember seeing were going through France.” I laughed 
more heartily than any one else for fear some one would 
suspect me of being the author ; fortunately I had not signed 
my name, so the professor may have suspicions, but he 
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deesn’t know that the “happy and careless” had perpe- 
trated another blunder and not a comma blunder that time. 

The next day, however, there happened to be a high wind 
and Daisy and I spent the hour it took us to go to Evanston 
studying the movements of the different trees. 

We have a new book, this year, which I think will be very 
helpful. “Buck and Woodbridge’s Expository Writing.” 
I’m proud to say the authors are women. I always made it a 
point to skip descriptions and thoroughly agree with Robert 
Louis Stevenson when he says no description should occupy 
more than two minutes. But, “ my fate has come upon me,” 
for to judge from the book placed in our hands for study, 
and from the topics of our lessons, description will be the 
feature of the winter’s work. We had five short ones to 
prepare for this week; a room, a person, a street, a land- 
scape, and one of any subject we chose. 

To give us an idea of how many senses could be appealed 
to in a description an extract from Peter Ibbetsen was read, 
and Du Maurier, who always occupied a pedestal in my 
mind, went up the height of a tower. After struggling to 
fill a sheet with a vivid account of the appearance of a room 
only to find that it sounds like a bill of sale, one appreciates 
the art which with a word or two brings to mind the people, 
the smells, even the sounds of what is being described. 

If I didn’t feel so utterly discouraged at my inability I 
would endeavor to tell you about Nellie’s wedding. Suffice 
it to say that she was dressed in white. Does that bring the 
picture vividly before you? If it doesn’t, you are lacking in 
imagination, for certainly I did not confuse you with details. 
By the way, send me a description of Helen, whom you men- 
tion so much. It will be good practise and show you what 
a hard winter I have in prospect. 


Ouive I. Cary. 


Teaching in the Philippines 


Miss Zulu Rosamond Hart, who for three years was a 
teacher in the Minneapolis public schools, is now principal 
of the girls’ school in the Sampoloc district, Manila, P. I., 
and is meeting with great success. Since she took up the 
work she has accomplished a virtual revolution in school 
methods, and her pupils hold her in light regard. 

To begin with, Miss Hart had to teach her assistants Eng- 
lish, so that they could instruct the children in that language. 
Then she instituted courses in reading, arithmetic, grammar, 
history, geography, and spelling. Work in the unfamiliar 
tongue was very difficult for the children at first, but. they 
soon mastered it, and the school is now considered the best 
managed institution of the kind in the islands. 

Miss Hart’s first school in Manila was in a kitchen, where 
she was compelled to endure the odor of garlic and to sub- 
mit to all sorts of inconyeniences. Despite all drawbacks, 
however, her pupils made such rapid progress that the young 
teacher was soon discovered and promptly advanced to 
the place she now occupies. 

Her skill was never better illustrated than by the school 
exercises on Washington’s birthday, just four months after 
she had been placed in charge. At that time the children 
knew no English. On February 22 they all joined in sing- 
ing “‘ The Star Spangled Banner,” and in addition, presented 
a most creditable program of recitations. Since then other 
national holidays have been celebrated, the ceremonial in 
each case proving more elaborate than its predecessor. 

Miss Hart’s work begins at 7.30 A.M., and continues until 
5-30 P.M. Three evenings each week she teaches two large 
classes in the Sampoloc night school, one of which is the 
normal class. Three evenings she devotes to giving private 
lessons in English ; and one evening she gives up to chari- 
table work along the same line. —E£Ex. 


Quite a Number 


‘* Willie, whom did George Washington marry?” 
‘*The Widow Custis, ma’am.” 

‘* Had he any children?” 

** Yes’m—the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution,” 
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Blackboard Drawings for February 














A Flag Made of Foldings 


THE EDIToR 


LONG express package came to me one day. I 
A unwrapped it and found only a length of stove-pipe. 
For a moment I was puzzled. I peeped in, saw 
bright colors and fascinating looking papers. Slowly 
I drew forth the mysterious treasure. 
Lo! a national flag unrolled before me; a “ truly”’ flag, 
with its stars and stripes as inspiring and full of meaning 
as the first one made in Betsy Ross’s little sitting room. 
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And every star and every stripe was the work of little 
children who had folded the tiny squares and cut the star- 
symbols with such precision that the whole was fitly framed 
together in a thing of beauty. 

It was very easy to imagine the little fingers at work, and 
the earnest eyes intent on every fold; to see the patient 
teachers who watched, and shaped, and guided it all; and 
then, when it really began to go together, what a thrill of 
satisfied enjoyment. I wonder if those little folks didn’t 
fold into those mystic squares all unconsciously, some invis- 
ible seeds of patriotic love of country, that may germinate 
some day in the far-away future when the country is in 
special need of heroic men and brave women. 

I turned the flag over. Ah! here is writing : 


“ From the Kindergarten, 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


‘ By angel hands to valor given,’ 


Emma Hama, 
(Supt. Kindergarten.)” 


And so the tiniest fingers of all did this beautiful work. 
May the angel hands grow strong and able to uphold every 
deed of valor for the welfare of our beloved country. I 
thank you, little kindergarten children, for your beautiful 
gift. 1 kiss my finger tips to you across the many miles 
that divide us. 

We give here an idea of the structure and form of the 
flag in the above illustration, although the stars in my flag 
were larger, fewer in number, and arranged differently. Any 
folding may be used for the unit square. Here are three 
illustrations as suggestions. 
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Dr. Albert P. Maltby, principal of the State Normal School 
at Slippery Rock, Pa., has given much attention to the 
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history of our National Flag and to the celebration of pat- 


riotic occasions. He is the author of a beautiful book, two 
hundred pages,— Old Glory,’’— which should be in every 
school library. In the preparation for Washington’s Birth- 
day exercises this book abounds in helpful suggestions. 
History, poems, program, and directions for hand work, 
suggest what to do and how to do it. (Pub. by the author.) 

(The following directions for the size of the flag are taken from Dr, 
Maltby’s book : 

“One hundred twenty-two squares are required for the seven red 
stripes, and one hundred eight squares for the white stripes. Fifty-six 
squares are required for the blue field. In this design the field should 
be fourteen inches wide and sixteen inches long. The short stripes — 
seven in number—should be twenty-eight inches long, while the six long 
stripes should be forty-four inches long. Mount the squares upon a piece 
of manila paper twenty-six inches by forty-four inches, with a piece of 
cord passed through the end near the field.” ) 


A Question 
A.E.A. 


They say a tiny little stream 
Helps make the mighty sea, 

But do you think that Lincoln once 
Was just a boy like me? 


I know a small black apple-seed, 
Can make a tall, straight tree, 

But do you think a Washington 
Can be made out of me? 


And if I grow and grow and grow, 
And do the best I can, 

Do you suppose I’ll ever make 
A celebrated man? 





President McKinley to the Chil- 


dren of San Francisco 


(President McKinley rode with his hat in his hand, bowing and wav- 
ing from right to left. The avenue was rich in color. In addition to 
the thousands of flags carried by the children, the houses were decorated 
with bunting and flags, and the school banners of silk, bearing the name 
of every school in the city, were conspicuous objects along the line of 
march. Half way between California and Sacramento streets the carriage 
stopped. “Speech, speech, speech!” rang out along the avenue, and 
the children swarmed about by the thousands. The President sat in his 
carriage, reaching down and shaking hands for several minutes. He 
mons | rose, and was greeted with cheers. He spoke briefly, saying in 
part: 

I desire in a single moment to express the pleasure which 
has been given to me to meet the forty-five thousand school 
children of the city of San Francisco. It has given me an 
introduction into the countless homes of your great city and 
has permitted me to witness the sunshine which this vast 
number of young people bring to the firesides of the city. 
I know of no richer possession than scholarship, no nobler 
ambition than to obtain it. We cannot all be great scholars, 
but we can all have good scholarship. I want to assure you 
young people that there is nothing so essential to your easy 
advancement and success in after life as a good education. 
Nothing has given me more pleasure in my long trip from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific than the scene which we 
have witnessed here this morning. Every child waving 
the flag of our faith and our hope and every little heart 
filled with the love of country! What an army for liberty 
and union and civilization! Why, we have in the public 
schools of the United States fourfold more children 
than there were people when this government was 
founded, and all of them proud of their country, and all 
of them revering its institutions, and all of them meaning 
that when the time comes for them to take the responsi- 
bilities of administration they will be prepared to do their 
duty and pass along this free government with ever increas- 
ing virtue, intelligence, and patriotism. I thank you, and 
wish for all of you the realization of every worthy ambition. 

— (Newspaper Report.) 
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Teachers’ Letters 


(I hope this first letter will be answered by many teachers. 
— THE EpITor) 


Dear Editor: 

I should be glad if you could publish some time an account 
of just how paper is used in a first primary where slates are 
excluded. Ido much paper work, but [ never, and do not know 
as I ever shall be able to, dispense with slates. They are, in 
many ways, objectionable, as any teacher can see, but is all paper 
entirely satisfactory? What kinds are used and how much of 
each is required, per pupil, a year? Who furnishes it? How is 
it distributed? Does the pupil take charge of his own supply? 
If in tablet form, does he tear out leaves after using them? If 
the teacher has charge of tablets, does she give each pupil his 
own in which to keep his work, or does she give only a sheet at a 
time? What is done with paper after it has been used? In fact, 
I should like to know exactly how it is managed, even to 
minutest details. I believe this would be interesting to many 
teachers, who, even if they could not adopt the use of paper 
entirely, might get some idea as to its use. 

Very truly yours, 

Shelby, Ohio STELLA CONVERSE. 
Dear Editor: 

The teaching of language to little children has been a 
pleasure to me for several years. I find, on questioning the 
other primary teachers of this place, that they like to teach this 
subject as well as, and, in some cases, better than they do the 
other subjects required. 

The oral language work may be classed under two heads: drill 
on correct expressions and reproductions of stories. Correct 
expressions are taught by means of parallel sentences. The 
teacher says, ‘‘I saw a red rose this morning. What pretty 
thing did you see?” Every child is required to use saw in a sen- 
tence. The object of this drill is to secure the accurate use of 
English; therefore, every mistake made is instantly corrected. 
In this way drill is given upon all expressions commonly used 
incorrectly by children, special attention being paid to past 
tenses of irregular verbs. The drills are short and lively, and 
end while the children are still eager to recite. . 

A different method is used in teaching the reproduction of 
stories. Fluent use of English and the ability to think on one’s 
feet are the objects to be attained. Criticism of mistakes at the 
time they are made is apt to prove fatal to the end in view. 
Praise and politeness secure better results. It is not polite to 
interrupt even a small boy who is telling a story to the enjoyment 
of himself and his classmates, just because he says, ‘‘ The crow 
had flewn up into a tree.” Praise for his effort and a drill some 
other day on ‘‘had flown” is more sensible 

It has been no easy task to teach language as required by the 
manual. In the older towns of southern California there is a 
large Mexican population, illiterate and poverty stricken. There 
are also many Italians and French of the lower classes. Their 
children learn Spanish from the Mexicans before they come to 
school to learn English. By the time they have been in school a 
year or two they are probably scolded in three different languages 
every day of their lives. These little Gaetanos and Tonitas are 
dull, shy, and unambitious. They speak English only at school. 
Their parents do not read or write and care little whether the 
children go to school. As from one-fourth to three-fourths of 
the children in the first three grades belong to this class, there is 
much uphill work for the teacher. Yet by steadfastly pursuing 
the methods mentioned, good results are obtained. Children who 
enter the first grade with no knowledge of English, will stand 
before their mates two or three years later and tell, in good lan- 
guage, stories that they have read or heard. As a rule, they are 
quite lacking in self-consciousness. The teacher who tries to 
tell the story of Washington’s little hatchet, in a foreign tongue 
that she hears only at a lesson period, will realize how difficult 
this is. 

Throughout the first year, and perhaps half of the second, the 
stories reproduced are told to the children by the teacher. Fables 
and historical stories are used. There is only occasionally a 
story worth repeating in the books that the children are able to 
read. From the time that the children can read for themselves 
matter worth remembering, the reading lesson is reproduced. 
Every child in grades above the second reads many books during 
the year, the substance of which he reproduces orally or in 
writing. 

Some first grade teachers give a little. written language work. 
Others give none. Second grade children are expected to learn 
how to begin and end sentences, how to use the comma in a 
series, and how to spell and use common homonyms. In the third 
grade written reproduction of stories is taken up. 


Ventura, Cal. Apa M. REYNOLDS. 


To the Editor: 

In the November issue, you ask why it is that so 
many do not enjoy “teaching language to young children.” 
It is a trite saying that ‘Children enjoy doing what they 


know how to do well.” The same truth applies to teachers. 
Not knowing just how to do what we want to do, we fail to get 
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the pleasure from our work that our efforts deserve. We have 
enough exercises at hand, but the trouble is, we do not under- 
stand them in their relations to one another and to the child. 

There must be a conscious purpose underlying each lesson, and 
that a high one. It is not enough to strive for quickness of 
thought; those are but the means. The purposes are three: to 
cultivate the imagination, to stir the emotions, and to train the 
judgment. These three aims should be as clearly before the 
mind of the receiving class teacher as of any other. The work 
along these fundamental lines should be commenced the first year 
of school life. 

I speak from a wide experience, and wish that time permitted 
me to show how the many well-known devices have a new life 
and meaning when used in a system and with definite aim. 
Teaching of language is a perpetual delight to me because of its 
freshness. No two lessons ever develop alike, and a teacher can 
get something out of it for herself, even from the babies. 


Oaklands, Cal. CynTuia P. LEET. 


To the editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION : 

Do I enjoy teaching language? Yes. That answer is not 
the result of success to any great degree, but the joy of hearing 
little children express the thoughts they have. The method I 
use is not new, but to me it is delightful. 

I first ask my children for hints of morning, evening, cold, 
etc., by saying, ‘* Who can tell me it is morning without using 
the word morning,” or, ‘‘Tell me something which always 
happens in the morning and at no other time.” I get such 
answers as, *‘ The sun is coming up;” ‘‘ Our chickens get up and 
I feed them;” ‘* We eat breakfast ;” ‘‘ The birds are waking up,” 
etc. I take a note of all incorrect expressions as, ‘‘I seen,” 
‘“*T run,” for post, and drill the children one day in the week by 
asking them to tell me what they saw this morning. I have 
pupils do things and the others tell me what was done, using the 
correct form. Later we describe a man at work so that another 
may know. the man’s occupation. We describe pupils in the 
room so that one blindfolded may know who is described. 
Then we get hints of kindness and many different moods by 
watching people around us. They interpret the hints given in 
the stories. I read to them, and to me it is wonderful to see the 
things they discover for themselves. 

Now, I am conscious that I have not answered your question, 
‘* Why is it?” except in a very limited way, but the spirit moved 
me, and I am sure no harm is done, while I have enjoyed telling 
you why | like language. 

Fairbury, Neb. OLIVE W. TRUE. 
Editor PRIMARY EDUCATION: 

I am a subscriber to. PRrmARY EpucaTION and find it a very 
valuable and instructive journal. My pupils are delighted with 
the seat-work and drawings. The September and October 
numbers furnished employment for both months. I used the 
supplements for drawing and paper cutting. The pupils cannow 
cut out all the designs given. They are working now upon the 
wigwams and canoes, and are looking forward to the Christmas 
work of the little Bennetts. 

During October we pressed autumn leaves, and pasted them 
upon strips of paper for borders. Others were used as drawing 
lessons. Leaves were drawn, colored like the leaf, and then cut 
out. 

I should like a page of arithmetic problems so arranged that 
they could be cut out for distribution. After each pupil had 
solved and analyzed his problem, he could write one of his own 
composition after the model. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa Cetra B. LYNCH. 


To the Editor: 

I am one who can say very frankly that I enjoy teaching lan- 
guage. Let me tell you how I first discovered that I had reached 
these little ones. I had been letting them write compositions and 
stories about pictures, giving always a few suggestions in class. 
But one day I became a pupil, and in simple language and short 
sentences told them my story. As they were leaving class one 
little girl stepped up to my desk and said, ‘‘We like to write 
stories when you help us.” This more than repaid me for my 
extra work and I continued to help them in this way. Now, 
although they have only been in this work three months, they 
actually excel my sixth and seventh grades. [I have not 
attempted to teach very much new in one lesson, and repeat and 
repeat in one form or other continually. 

As long as they think they are doing well they are interested. 
I think children like most things they do well. I have been very 
particular about their writing of sentences, seeing that they 
begin with capitals and end with periods. So often I see where 
a capital letter has been placed over asmall one. We have just 
been studying letter-writing, and these little seven and nine and 
ten-year-olds have written some very interesting letters to the 
members of the language class in the adjoining district. To- 
gether we look forward to each recitation, sure that we are 
going to find new and interesting material. 


Chattaroy, Wash. * * & 
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Salute to the Flag 


We give our heads and our hearts to our country. 
One country, one language, one flag. 


The color-bearer displays the flag 
on the platform or at the teacher’s 
desk. The children may be drilled 
by signals, thus using the right 
hand: 

1. Make ready. 

2. School rises as one. 

3. Right arm extended, hand 
pointing to the flag. 

4. Forehead touched with the 
tips of the fingers, repeating the 
word, “ We give our heads.” 








A Cardboard Hatchet 


Mary E, FitzGERALD, Chicago, Ill. 


™ AMMA, I can’t see why people make such a fuss 
M about George Washington’s not telling a lie. He 
wouldn’t be much of a boy if he was afraid of a 
licking. But on the hatchets we cut out of card- 
board at school, we painted cherries on one side, and wrote 
‘I cannot tell a lie’ on the other. Now if we had written 
‘I threw a dollar across the Hudson,’ cr ‘I crossed the 
Delaware when it was full of ice,’ that would show how strong 
he was, and how brave. But, ‘I cannot tell a lie!’ I 
think that’s silly ; it sounds just like what a girl would say 
who is afraid of everything. Don’t you think so?” 

His mother tried to explain the difference between moral 
and physical courage ; but apparently her explanation had 
no effect. 

That evening Uncle Jim came up and told of a fishing 
excursion he was planning for April. 

“Oh, I wish I could go with you!” said Harry with a 
long-drawn sigh. “I’d rather go fishing with you than do 
anything else in the world.” 

Uncle Jim stopped his glowing description for a moment 
and then said: “ Well, Harry, I’ll make a bargain with you. 
I'll take you with me if you have good reports from your 
teacher from now until April. Remember, not one word of 
complaint. I won’t ask you to be ‘ excellent,’ but no mark 
lower than ‘ good’ will do.” 

Harry was radiant. 

“Oh, I can do that easy. The teacher that I have now is 
fine. Any one could get along with her, so you can count 
me in, Uncle Jim,” and he hugged his uncle vigorously. 

Harry dreamed all night of catching fish; but his dreams 
did not interfere with his lessons. Through February and 
March his reports were excellent in every study. The boys 
were first envious and then bored with his accounts of the 
joys to come. The family openly rebelled and refused to 
listen to anything about fishing. 

The next Saturday his father was to take him down town 
to help him buy his fishing tackle with the money he had 
saved. But “ there’s many a slip,” we know, and Thursday 
afternoon as he was going upstairs, the principal of the 
school took him by the arm, ushered him into the office, 
seated him somewhat violently and wrote a note. 

“‘ Give this to your mother and tell her you cannot return 
to school until she comes with you. I have had just as much 
of that tramping on the stairs as I can stand. You seem to 
be the ringleader. You thought I didn’t see you to-day, but 
I did. Now go!” 





5. Hand placed over the heart, repeating, 
“ And our hearts.” 

6. Hand dropped to the side, repeating, 
“To our country.” 

7. Standing erect, repeating, “One coun- 
try.” 

8. Still standing, repeating, “One Lan- 
guage.” 

9. Right foot advanced and arm extended, 
hand pointing to the flag, repeating, with em- 
phasis, “ One Flag.” 

10. Arm dropped and seats resumed. 


Harry tried to explain, but Miss Ridge would not listen. 
He asked if he might see his teacher, but the request was 
refused. He was sent ignominiously home. As he went out 
of the door he wondered if he had tramped without know- 
ing it. 

“ May be I felt so happy, I was marching,” he thought 
dismally ; “but I don’t remember, and anyhow I didn’t 
mean to.” 

Then his Uncle Jim’s contract flashed into his head. “ He 
said ‘ Not one word,’ and here’s a whole note. And Uncle 
Jim never breaks his word. What shall I do?” And he 
sat on the curb-stone and cried, big boy of eleven though 
he was. 

A plan slowly formed in his mind. 

“T’ll go over to Cousin Lucy’s and tell her I stayed out 
of school this afternoon to visit her. I’ll tell her mamma 
was invited to go to the ‘ parents’ day’ to-morrow afternoon, 
but can’t go because she hurt her hand, and I’ll ask her to 
write a note to the teacher, saying mamma is sick.” 

He walked slowly along perfecting his plot and was within 
a block of Cousin Lucy’s when he saw, hanging in the win- 
dow of a small house, a card-board hatchet; and with a 
shock realized that he was planning not one, but many lies. 
He hesitated, and then clutching the principal's note, ran 
home and thrust the note into his mother’s hand. 

“IT never tramped, mamma ; at least, I don’t think I did ; 
anyway I didn’t do it on purpose. Do you think Uncle 
Jim will forgive this?” he said breathlessly. 

His father and mother sympathized with him, but gave 
him no encouragement. “Uncle Jim had such fixed ideas 
of right and wrong, etc.” 

It was a sad little boy that went back to school next day 
with the note from his mother, saying she would call in the 
afternoon. His teacher, who knew all about the fishing 
excursion said, “O Harty, I am so sorry; but you know 
sometimes you are so forgetful. I told Miss Ridge 
so, but she insists you did it purposely. She seems so sure, 
too. I don’t know what to think.” Neither did poor 
Harry. 

When he came in from his German lesson, Miss Ridge 
was in the room, ho!ding a boy by the collar, and Miss 
Singer was saying, “ But this is not the boy you sent home, 
Miss Ridge; it was Harry Leders, and this is John Swift. 
Harry, come here!”’ 

Miss Ridge looked the boys over, told them to turn around 
and said, “I made a mistake. You two boys look exactly 
alike from the back ; now, don’t they, Miss Singer? I think 
any one would have made a mistake. Harry, I am very 
sorry.” And Harry went fishing. Long after he told his 
mother how nearly he came yielding to temptation. 


The How and Why with 
Crayon Il 


WALTER J. KENyON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal. 
(All rights reserved.) 


EBRUARY is the wait- 
ing time. The lusty 
joys of Decem- 
ber and January 
have been put away. 
There is ice on the 
pond but the skates 
arehungup. There 
is snow on the fields 
but we are tired of 
it. All of our long- 
ings are projected 
into the coming sea- 
son, and our dearest 





images are bor- 
rowed from it, in 
anticipation. Last year’s nest is filled with snow. Its 


tenants are far away, feeding in green waste lands under 
the genial sun we are begin- 
ning to long for. 

The “Last Year’s Nest” 
is a nice corner decoration 
for the board and is easily 
drawn. A scraggly branch of 
your own choosing, coming 
out of nowhere; a rotary 
scrawl for the nest, like an 
old-fashioned penmanship 
exercise; then the snow, 
crushed on in solid white by 
a determined dabbing with 
the crayon. Finally a touch- 
ing up of these spots on limb 
and nest where the light will 
naturally fall. If the result 
is a little flat, a few charcoal 
strokes will help the shadows. 
Remember we are thinking 
of every part of our drawing 
as not a line, but a mass. 
Even if, as in the case of a 
straw, a “ line’? would seem 
sufficient to express it, shink 
it a mass — as it really is. The shadows are massed, too, 
whether they be broad or narrow. 

It is quite necessary to train one’s self to this simple 
manner of statement — this heroic leaving small differences 


The 
Wicked Hatchet 
Palate! 


Little George 
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out until it becomes second nature to think and express in 
large, broad terms. This is what artists mean when they 
talk of breadth of treatment. It is the difference between 
a picture by Millet or Corot and the same subject drawn by 
a seven-year-old child. To teachers who have seen both 
no more need be said about breadth, save to urge the 
acquiring of it in imagery and expression. A good line of 
practice is to see what one may do in two or three flat 
shades, from white to black. ‘‘The Midwinter Moon” 
(tailpiece) is an example. Here are four shades and no 
more. They run from black through two grays to white. 
Find each one and notice that it is absolutely a flat shade 
without detail. Try this sketch in chalk and charcoal and 
see if you can conquer the impulse to break up the flat 
masses into details. 


The children have heard of George and his little hatchet 
every February since they began to remember things. If 
they are not tired and disdainful they ought to be. Per- 
haps it will be a relief this year to look at the matter ina 
new light and throw at least part of the blame upon the 
wicked hatchet. In this drawing we are backsliding into 


line work for the sake of the clearness which a cartoon 
requires. 
Indoor Play has overridden the February storm and the 





children are marshalled in defense of their country or to 

honor the twenty-second or to do any vther important 

public service. ‘The cat doesn’t know the historic import 

of things, but she feels that she is supporting the right party. 
If anyone doesn’t know what makes 
the charger gallop he has merely to 
read up on automobiles. Anybody 
can make him gallop, just by tipping 
his body that way and throwing his 
legs out and getting him up in mid- 
air. 

An easy way to begin the sketch is 
to first outline the enclosing rec- 
tangle and then draw the floor line 
right across the space. Then mark 
off roughly the space to be occupied 
by the various figures. After that 
the drawing cannot go very far 
wrong. 

,¢ Action is what the children de- 
mand. And fortunately action is 
about the easiest thing to get in a 

picture. Facial expression is a more 

difficult matter. But if the features, 
now or at any time, prove bother- 
some, we can at any rate fumble 
them in a vague, non-committal sort 
of way, and get the main thing we 
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are after. This is not quite the academic theory of drawing 
but it serves our present purpose. The first and easiest 
thing to get in figure drawing is the pose. We can get pose 
even if we fall off a little in the matter of proportioris. Pose 
carries in it the action ; and action is what we are after. 


February Fens gives another chance for the side of the 
crayon. ‘This style of picture gives the largest possible re- 
turns for the effort spent. There are no very definite pro- 
portions to trip the tyro up. It is a good plan to draw the 
enclosing oblong first and then the line where the meadow 
meets the distant groves. After that almost any sort of 
crayon handling will get something that looks like a picture. 


The meadows are covered with old snow that has been 
thawed and frozen until it is almost ice. And the present 
thaw has formed puddles which in the distance foreshorten 
themselves into mere vague lines. This matter of fore- 
shortening enters into every picture ever drawn. So do the 
twins, air and line perspective. These three you cannot keep 
out. A diagram is without them. A picture has all three. 
But more about these later. In the present case let us 
liken the meadow to a checker-board and the puddles to 
the squares. A balloonist looking down would see them in 
their true proportions, and indeed the rural lands so 
viewed, suggest nothing so much as a vast checker-board. 
But we, gazing levelly across either checker-board or 





It may be worth while to notice that there are positively no 
leaves nor twigs on those distant trees. Here is one of the 
first things to appreciate in picture-making : that little things 
— leaves, grass, shingles, etc., have no place in that part of 
the composition called the distance. And if you don’t 
leave them out you have no distance. So think of that dis- 
tant grove as just one unvarying spot of something dark ; 
and of the nearer grove almost likewise save that a little 
softening into gray acknowledges, in a wholesale way the 
twigs we cannot see. 


meadow see these various patches as horizontal streaks. 


The animals tuck themselves away and tide over the 
tedious time by forgetting all about it. In “ The Winter 
‘Sleep’” we have to qualify the last word with quotation 
marks. This to satisfy the scientists who always grow dicta- 
torial when poetry is mentioned. The bear prefers a cave, 
wherever he can find it. He hides his face in his paws and 
stops eating and thinking even bear’s thoughts. The 
woodchuck likes a hollow under the roots of a tree. The 
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snakes and other dry-land crawlers bury themselves in the 
soil; the mud turtles and frogs in the mud bottom of the 
pond. Even some sorts of hares make a half-hearted 
attempt at hibernation by burying themselves for a time in 
the deep snow. 

These things are shown in the picture by cutting the 
foreground in two from top to bottom to show its cross- 
section. Behind this section is the rest of the landscape 
including the Boy, who never hibernates. 
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If this sketch seems a little too complex to attempt at the 
blackboard it may stillafford the source of a number of sepa- 
rate pictures, drawn in mass and not in line. Try the bear 
alone, or the bunny, or the tortoise, enlarging generously. Get 
the side of your chalk at work. A pleasant little blackboard 
sketch is suggested by the upper left quarter of the piece — 
just the woods and snow. Very easy to draw, and effective 
for the time it takes. Outline the various masses faintly 
and then fill them in with crayon or charcoal as they require, 





The midwinter moon, 


The President with Children 


Theodore Roosevelt loves children as William McKinley 
did. When he was a police commissioner, we would some- 
times go together to the Italian school of the Children’s Aid 
Society, or some kindred place, and I loved of all things to 
hear him talk to the little ones. They did, too. I fancy 
he left behind him on every one of those trips a streak of 
little patriots to whom, as they grow up, the memory of 
their hour with “Teddy” will be a whole manual of good 
citizenship. I know one little girl out on Long Island who 
is to-day hugging the thought of the handshake he gave her 
as the most precious of her memories. And so do I, for I 
saw him spy her — poor, pale, little thing, in her threadbare 
jacket — way back in the crowd of school-children that 
had swarmed about his train, and I saw him dash into the 
surging tide like a strong swimmer striking from the shore, 
make a way through the shouting mob of youngsters, clear 
to where she was on the outskirts, looking on hopelessly, 
catch and shake her hand as if his very heart were in his, 
and then catch the moving train on the run, while she 
looked after it, her face one big, happy smile. That was 
Roosevelt, every inch of him.— Sunday School Times. 





Our Flag 


God bless the flag! Let it float and fill 

The sky with its beauty; our heart-strings thrill 

To the low, sweet chant of its wind-swept bars, 

And the chorus of all its clustered stars. 

Embrace it, O mothers, and heroes shall grow 

While its colors blush warm on your bosoms of snow! 
Defend it, O fathers, there’s no sweeter death 

Than to float its fair folds with a soldier’s last breath! 
And love it, O children, be true to the sires 

Who wove it in pain by the old camp fires. 

—Samuel L. Simpson 


Washington’s Stage Coach 


The old stage coach of General Washington which has 
been stored for years in New York, has been recently sent to 
Mount Vernon to be cared for by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union. The coach had been exhibited 
at the Centennial Exhibition as a curiosity, and was pur- 
chased by Benjamin Richardson, an eccentric capitalist. 

When the Richardson property was purchased, the coach 
was on the farm, and was bought for several hundred 
dollars. It was manufactured in Philadelphia for the Wash- 
ington family, and was known as the state coach or white 
chariot. A biographer of Washington wrote that he was said 
to have ridden in the coach from Mount Vernon, on the 
Potomac, to Savannah, Ga., without springing a bolt. 

When the coach was transferred to the association the 
running gear was in good condition. The body of the 
wagon, a cream white, showed marks of wear, and the uphol- 
stery and leather fixtures had been cut away somewhat by 
vandals. The venetian blinds, also, showed signs of wear, 
but otherwise a coat of paint and upholstering would put 
the coach in good condition. The body rested on leather 
springs, and three iron steps led into the body of the coach. 





Among the old letters addressed to George Washington, 
now collected in the State Department Library, is one from 
a lady who writes in the postscript that she is sorry not to 
be able to use note paper worthy of his royal station, but 
had she used gold that would have required an outer 
wrapper, and it would have been too much to ask one in his 
position to open two wrappers in order to get at so unworthy 
a note as her own. 
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Editor’s Page 
February 


The patriotic month — the hero month — has its dangers. 
Boys so love to hear of wars and listen so eagerly for martial 
drum-beats that before we think of it the Washington stories 
and memories are associated in their minds with fighting 


and war scenes. It is very easy and natural for boys to be- 
lieve that a hero must do some great thing for all the world 
to hear of, else he is notahero. Right here is the teacher’s 
opportunity to prove the existence of quiet, self-sacrificing 
heroism for which every day offers opportunity, and of which 
the world never hears. Such illustrations — stories — are 
always in place in the school-room (told with the greatest 
skill—-no moral, no cant, no preach), but never needed 
more than in February when the theme is great men and 
great deeds. What zs a greatdeed? Children never dream 
that the next hour of school life may give to them an oppor- 
tunity for an heroic act. There is a lesson of kindly con- 
sideration for others that our American boys need as a 
matter of character training, more than those of any other 
nation. ‘The self assertion that seems to be a part of their 
inheritance needs softening by-unselfish motive and a recog- 
nition of the consideration due to others under all circum- 
stances. The following incident illustrates : 

The specialstrain stopped at a little town in Ohio to coal, and Presi- 
dent McKinley went out on the platform, to find his car surrounded by a 
throng of silent people, who made no loud demonstration on his appear- 
ance and no noisy response to his genial greetings. Finally a little 
boy, rather ragged and wearing a great straw hat that came down over 
his eyes, stepped up to the President. 

“ Be you the President?” he inquired. 

“T am, my son,” responded the President, smiling. 


“Be Mrs. McKinley inside there?” asked the interlocutor, pointing to 
the car. 


“Yes, my boy, Mrs. McKinley is inside,” said the President. 

“ Then you'll ’scuse us from cheering, won’t you? If she’s inside we 
ain’t a-goin’ to make no noise.” 

Who would not be immeasurably prouder of a boy who 
would do that than lead every list in scholarship and cham- 
pion every game in athletics with conceit and self-glory? 
But there is nothing inconsistent with thoughtful deference 
to others and good scholarship, or the gayest sport. A boy 
need not be a coward or a prig to do kind, tender things. 
If they could only see that “the bravest are the tenderest,” 
and that heroism does not always mean going to war or do- 
ing some dangerous thing. 

We cannot help dreaming a little about the annual spring 
opening, in February, yet so few and faint are the signs of 
it, that we shall not even mention the pussy willows or the 
alder buds this month ; only the warmer parts of the country 
will see those before we meet again in the March number. 
California correspondents talk tantalizingly of roses in 
bloom ; would that we were there to see. Let us keep our 
eyes wide open about us that none of the early indications 
of spring escape us. Why should John Burroughs see more 
of these things than we do? Is it not that his heart is in 
it? Is not that back of his eye training ? 





A Hiawatha Book 


Miss Josephine Chapman, of Des Moines, Ia., has an in- 
genious Hiawatha Book full of Hiawatha objects in free- 
hand cuttings, pasted by the children upon its eight pages. 
The book is of green ingrain wall paper 7x9 inches in size. 
The scenes and characters are in different colors, prettily 
arranged, and with here and there a quotation telling the 
Hiawatha story, in a way to delight children’s hearts. 
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Editor’s Address 


(For remainder of school year. ) 


Mansion House, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Information Wanted 


Do little children on entering school (first grade) know 
the number symbols so that they can name them at sight? 
If the figures 3 and 4 were put on the board would they be 
able to give their names? 





How to Tell the Time 


What experience have you had in teaching children to 
tell the time by the clock? 


Real Wooden Hatchets 


These may be obtained in different sizes (two and four 
inches long) handsomely painted, by applying to March 
Bros., Lebanon, Ohio. Postpaid, 3 and § cents each. 
Cherry bouquet (4 cents) and pin flags of stiff crinkled 
paper, mounted (18 cents each). Nothing prettier for 
February souvenirs can be found. 





An Exchange 


Teachers, if you will send me some good thing you have 
found to enliven the interest of the children in their regular 
work, written briefly, clearly, and concisely, and it is accepted 
as worth passing on to other teachers, any one thing on the 
following list (name to be mentioned by you) will be sent you. 
There are many good things devised by resourceful teachers 
that should be put into circulation for the good of the whole. 
Now don’t send me anything cheap and unworthy for the 
sake of sending something, for it will only mean that it will 
be returned to you, for if there is any one thing in which 
the editor of this paper has become skilful by practise, it is 
in returning manuscript. Give me the best you know and 
see in how few words you can put it. 

New Portfolio of Animal Life. 

Portfolio of Cats and Kittens. 

The Child df Urbino. 

The Dog of Flanders. 

Stories from Dickens. 

Handy Book of Quotations. 

Sutherland’s Language Lessons. 

Poetry of Flowerland. 

Or, a cloth edition of any of the English Classics (Educational Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston), a list of which will be found in another column. 


Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather 

Primary Manual Training. 

Portfolio of Presidents. 

Portfolio of Madonnas. 

Art and Formation of Taste, 
by Walter Crane. 

Motion Songs. 





A Charming Book — The Frigate’s Namesake 


A bright, sparkling, dainty book, steeped in patriotism, to 
read to little girls and boys— girls particularly, this month 
or any other. (The Century Co., N. Y.) 





Next Year's Supplement 


Will a few thousand teachers take five minutes’ time and 
tell me what they would like for our Picture Supplement for 
next year? Postals will tell me just as well as letters. 


Extra Pages 


Beginning with this month Primary Epucation will con- 
tain extra pages of school-room helps: (Cutting and 
mounting). 


Errors 


The songs written by Mary S. Conrade in October, November, and 
December Entertainment columns of this paper should have been 
credited to “ Songs in Season” (A. Flanagan, Publisher, Chicago.) 


In Mr. Kenyon’s “ What and How with the Crayon” in January 
number, the lamp-post drawing should have been used as an initial. We 
beg pardon of Mr. Kenyon, and of the teachers who doubtless wondered 
at the capital T in it. 
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Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts VI 


DoroTHy HowE 
(To be used with diagram of seat work on supplementary sheet.) 


In February 


HEN Helen came into the cozy sitting-room that 
W crisp, cold Saturday, she found six little people 
instead of five, six pairs of scissors, six stubby 
lead pencils, and six times six questions waiting 

for her. Jill had invited her chum, Polly. 

“ What can we make this time, Helen?” asked Betty, 
anxiously. ‘ February isn’t a nice month at all—” 

“ Oh, yes it is,” interrupted Bob. “It has George Wash- 
ington’s birthday in it—” 

“And Lincoln’s, too,”’ said Jack. 
something about soldiers, Helen?” 

‘‘ Soldiers aren’t much fun — for girls,” said Polly, turning 
up her little pug nose disdainfully. “ Besides, February is 
valentine month, isn’t it, Helen?” 

Helen laughed as she brought out the precious white 
box. ‘I have some things all ready to make,” she said ; 
“but I’m not going to tell you just what. You shall make 
them, and see who can tell first what they are.” 

Jill clapped her hands—even Polly looked interested. 
They all held their breath while the cover of the box came 
off and some squares of paper came out. 

“It’s going to be lovely,” said Jill. “I saw a corner of 
blue ribbon sticking up.” 

Betty gave out the squares —one to each. 
were all laid on the table, Helen said : 

“Fold the right edge of the paper over to the left, crease 
it down the middle, and open your papers. (See supple- 
ment, “Soldier’s Cap,” Fig. A.) 

“‘ Now, fold from the top to the bottom,” she went on, 
peeping over Polly’s shoulder, “and do not open your 
papers.” (Fig. B.) 

“It doesn’t look like anything, yet,” said Betty, anxiously. 

“You just wait, Betty,” said Helen. ‘ Fold the upper 
left-hand corner down to the middle of the lower edge—so, 
Bob,”— and she held up Baby’s paper. ‘ Now, fold the 
right-hand corner down in the same way—that’s right, Polly, 
the two corners must just meet.” (Fig. C.) 

“‘That’s a—a—what do you call it, Helen, where a thing 
has three corners?” asked Jack. 

“A triangle,” said Polly, promptly. 

“Oh, oh,”’ screamed Jill, “I know what it is—a little 
three-cornered cap like soldiers wear—isn’t it, Helen?” 

“It will be when it’s done,” said Helen, laughing. 
“ Take your scissors—be very careful, Betty—and cut a tiny 
slit along each diagonal side (at 1 and 2, Fig. C). Now, 
fold the lower edges back for the brims of the hat. (Fig. D.) 

“Mine just fits Baby’s doll,’ said Betty, drawing her 
paper cap down over dolly’s blonde curls. “ Wouldn’t a 
blue one be pretty for her?” 

“ T’ll tell you,” said Bob, trying to fit his cap on the big 
yellow cat’s head, “let us make some out of newspapers 
big enough for our own heads, and wear them to march in, 
Washington’s birthday !” 

While the five little Bennetts talked over Bob’s plan with 
Polly, Helen took some paper oblongs out of the box. 
Then she laid a large sheet of paper with some penciled 
patterns on it in the centre of the table, saying as she did so: 

“¢ You'll need something to look at for this. Fold your 
papers lengthwise through the middle,” she went on, when all 
were ready ; “crease them, and open. (‘Soldier’s Tent,” 
Fig. A.) Now, very carefully, fold the ends over so that 
your papers are divided into thirds—/shree equal parts, Betty 
—now crease, and open again.” (Fig. B.) 

After some measuring and refolding, the six oblongs were 
marked off by creased lines into six little squares. (Fig. B.) 

“‘ Now,” said Helen, “look at the pattern which is just 
like your papers.” (Fig. C.) “Do you see where it’s 
marked 1, 2, 3,4? From the right-hand of your papers, 
cut along the middle crease from 1 to 2. Careful, Bob— 

Jill, help him a little. Now, when that’s done, from the 


“ Couldn’t we make 


When they 
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left-hand corner cut from 3 to 4, fold each corner under 


diagonally, and crease.” (Fig. C.) 

Betty didn’t quite understand — neither did Bob. So Jill 
and Polly helped them out. When all were ready, Helen 
went on: 

“Cut off the two corners at the right-hand end, so your 
papers will look like the next pattern. (Fig. D.) Now, you 
see, there are some figures on this pattern, too— 1, 2, and 3. 

“Take your papers and fold the point 1 over as far as 2, 
and then the other half over to 3. That’s good, Jack. Cut 
off these corners from the two sides, making your patterns 
look like the next pattern.” (Fig. E.) 

It took some time to get all this done as it should be ; and 
when it was, not one of the six eager little people could tell 
what the queer-shaped pieces of paper were for. 

“Fold lengthwise, again,’’ said Helen, giving Baby’s paper 
a twist into shape, “and slip the folded-in corners at the 
left-hand in under—so.” 

“It’s a tent,”’ screamed Jack, “a real tent. The corners 
need pasting together, then it will stand up—see !”’ 

Six little soldiers’ tents stood in a row on the table, when 
the cover of the box again came off. 

When Polly and the little Bennetts saw the pretty paper 
hearts and the bits of bright ribbon, in Helen’s hands, such 
a shout as went up, St. Valentine would have laughed to hear. 

‘Will they be nice enough to send in the mail—really?” 
exclaimed Betty, nearly upsetting Baby in her haste to reach 
Helen. 

“Indeed they will be,” said Helen; “nice enough to 
send anyone, Betty Bennett.” 

She gave each one two sheets of paper —one stiff, one 
thin, and both snowy white. Then she laid out some paper- 
hearts of two sizes. 

“ Fold the stiff paper down the middle,” she said. ‘“ Lay 
the larger heart-pattern on it, with one edge even with the 
fold. Trace lightly around the rest of the heart, and cut 
along the traced line. This makes the cover of the valen- 
tine—see, when it’s closed it is a heart, and when you open 
it, it looks like a little fan.” (Valentine—Open—Closed.) 

When all the covers were cut out, Helen said : 

“Now, fold your thin paper as you did the stiff — down 
the middle. Lay the smaller heart on it, and trace and cut, 
just as you did before. The edges of the pattern must lie 
on the fold of the paper, Polly, so that you may cut the 
heart double. These thin leaves are for the inside pages of 
your valentines.” 

“‘ Most valentines have mottoes,’”’ suggested Polly. 

“Here is one we’ll all write, or print, as prettily as we 
can, on the inside leaves,” said Helen, her pencil busy on 
Baby’s little leaf. 

“‘ May life bear for you its sweetest flowers,” read Polly 
and Jill together. 

When all the valentines were printed, Helen took from 
the box some little cakes of blue and yellow paint, and some 
tiny brushes. Then, five happy little people painted dainty 
blue forget-me-nots, with hearts of gold, on the covers, and 
dropped two or three on the inside leaves. 

“Fit the inside leaves neatly into the covers,” said Helen, 
“and I’ll punch some holes for the ribbons.” 

When the blue ribbons were drawn through the holes and 
tied in pretty bows on the outside, the delight of the little 

Bennetts was something good to see. 

‘*I_ know who mine’s for, but I won’t tell you, Helen,” 
said Betty, patting down her little blue bow. 

“ T’ll make one all by myself, I think,” said Polly, “ with 
buttercups and yellow ribbons, and send it to teacher.” 

“I’m going to make one in violets for mother,” said Jill, 
softly, ‘* she loves violets so.” 

“I didn’t s’pose there was any fun just cutting and pasting 
papers,” said Polly to Jill afterward, as they helped pick up. 

“That’s ’cause you didn’t know Helen,” said Jill, with a 
glad little laugh. 


(Notge.— The oblongs for the “ Soldier’s Tent” should be five inches 
long and three inches wide. Be sure that each child understands thor- 
oughly the directions for cutting and folding the tents. They may seem 
a little difficult at first to the very little people. Some of the more 


skilful children, or “ teacher,” herself, may help the little ones over the 
hard places, as “ Jill” did “ Bob.”) 
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Little Women of the Revolution 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


For any number of little girls. Some of them represent the little 
“Virginian Dames,” some the “Spinners of Boston,” some the “ Tea- 
Drinkers,” some the “ Mollies,” fighting under Washington at Mon- 
mouth, and some the “ Betties,” making the Flag in Philadelphia. 

Costume, if desired, the Virginians in old court style, the Spinners and 
Tea-Drinkers in Puritan caps and kerchiefs, the Mollies in patriotic blue 
with brass buttons, and the Betties as sober little Quakers. (There may 
be only one of each if more convenient.) 


All in little groups upon the stage, as curtain rises come 
forward, sing 


Loyal Little Women 
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(Jn second stanza all sing “ Loyal Little Women" cach 
time; Virginia Dames sing first line, Mollies second, Spin- 
ners and Tea-Drinkers fourth, and Betties fifth.) 

Little, old Virginian Dames, 
Patriots small with well-known names, 
Loyal little women. 
Rebels from old Boston town, 
Quakers, each in sober gown, 
Loyal little women, 
Loyal little women. 
( Virginian Dames come forward, sing to “ Money Musk,” 
or recite with dainty courtesies, dance-steps, etc.) 

In high-heeled shoes of blue or buff, 

In rustling gowns of silken stuff, 

With dainty ruff and powdered puff, 
’Way down in old Virginia, 

We chose our partners, formed our sets, 

Not one small dame the step forgets — 

And so we danced the minuets 
’Way down in old Virginia. 

(Spinners come forward, sit down in small rockers, and 
recite in sing-song or to old music “ This is the Way the Rain 
Comes Down.’’) 

( Whirling imaginary wheel with right hands.) 


This is the way our wheels whirred round, 
Wheels whirred round, wheels whirred round, 

This is the way our wheels whirred round, 
Down in good old Boston. 


(Prolong sounds of 2’s and s’s) 


Hear the busy buzzing sound, 
Busy sound, buzzing sound, 
Hear the busy buzzing sound — 
Down in good old Boston. 
(Drawing out wool as if spinning) 
This is the way we spun our wool, 
Spun our wool, spun our wool, 
This is the way we spun our wool, 
Down in good old Boston. 
(As above) 


With a strong and steady pull, 
Steady pull, steady pull, 
With a strong and steady pull 
Down in good old Boston. 
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(Show children pictures of old time spinning wheels, and 
let them imitate as many of the motions as possible) 


(As leader of the “ Mollies"” comes forward all exclaim) 


Three cheers for Molly Pitcher! Three cheers for Major 
Molly ! 


First Molly 
Why, what did she do? 
Second 


Molly? Why, Molly Pitcher was a country girl living in 
New Jersey. Her husband fought in the battle of Mon- 
mouth — 


Third (interrupting) 

Molly was carrying a pitcher of water to him, you know, 
and he was shot. She saw him fall — 
Fourth (breathlessly) 


And she just rushed right into the battle and took his 
place. 
Fifth 

George Washington himself was in command. The sol- 
diers were so proud of her that they called her Major Molly. 


(Ad, as if blowing trumpets— hands curved prettily and 
held one a little in advance of the other—follow Major 
Molly about stage singing to music of chorus of “ Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp.” 





Left, right, left, we all come marching, 
From the days of “‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 
‘ ’ Neath the flag of Washington we are marching every 
one, 
Loyal little Major Molly leads the line. 


(Little Tea-Drinkers come forward, and sing to music of 
“ When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” Words will sug- 
gest motions. A pretty effect may be obtained by having all 
children on stage save Tea-Drinkers, represent the sound of 
the singing tea-kettle—“ S—z” prolonged throughout first 
Jour lines of each stanza.) 


When loud and clear the kettle sings, 
With steaming spout, 

Her cup each little patriot brings, 
And measures out 

Raspberry leaves with fingers slim, 

Then pours in water to the brim, 

And says “‘ This home-grown tea 

Is the tea for me!” 


When loud and clear the kettle sings, 
With steaming spout, 

A little bugle clear, it rings 
And summons out 

A troop of loyal patriots small, 

Who drinks this tea or none at all — 

And say with every sip — 

“ Here’s to Liberty!” 


(Betties come forward, one selected as leader in centre) 


First Betty 

When Congress declared that our flag should be thirteen 
stripes of red and white, with a blue field on which should 
shine thirteen stars, a committee was appointed to visit 
Mistress Betty Ross of Philadelphia, and ask her to make 
the Flag. 


Second 


It was a bright June morning when the members of the 
committee and George Washington himself, found Betty 
Ross in her neat little parlor. Together they talked over 
the Flag, and then and there Betty Ross told General 
Washington that a five-pointed star could be cut, anc 
showed him just how to do it. 


(A sing, with pretty motions. Each has a pair of scis- 
sors fastened with a long ribbon to her waist. During last 
stanza she produces a piece of white paper, and folds and cuts 
a large five-pointed star which, when finished she unfolds and 
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holds up with a littl courtesy before the audience. Take 
pieces of paper twice as long as wide, fold and cut according 
to figures in December Number (1901) of Primary Educa- 
tion, Page 451) 
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In that tiny back parlor sits Dame Betty Ross, 
About her are bits of bright cloth and soft floss, 

She lays out the red stripes—the white ones between, 
And counts with a smile all the loyal thirteen. 

Not one little minute her swift fingers lag, 

She skilfully fashions our glorious Flag. 


A big piece of paper takes Dame Betty Ross, 

And folds it so neatly and quickly across, 

A toss of her head and a turn of her wrist, 

She gives it a touch here, and there a quick twist, 
‘‘Snip, snip,’’run her sharp, shining scissors—and ah— 

She holds up before you—a five-pointed star ! 


All (standing in pretty groups) 


(Air: ‘ Loyal Little Women.”’) 


Though you live in Nineteen-two, 

There is something still to do, 
Little men and women, 

To the help of your loved land, 

Give each head, each heart, each hand — 
Little men and women, 
Little men and women. 


Little Soldiers 


(Arr; 





* Lightly Row.”) 
A. E. A. 


(For any number of small children. Each may wear a 
soldier's cap of red, white or blue, and carry small flag.) 
(As tf ringing little bells.) 

Clearly ring, clearly ring, 

Great bells, on this happy day, 

Swing and ring, ring and swing, 

Backward, forward, sway. 

Little bells can do the same, 

Ring out one beloved name— 
“ Ting-a-ling, Ting-a-ling,”’ 

Ring for Washington. 


(As if beating little drums.) 
Loudly play, loudly play, 

Bands upon the crowded street, 
Play away, play away, 

Music strong and sweet. 

Little drums can bravely beat 
Little airs for little feet, 
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“ Rat-a-tat, Rat-a-tat,” 

Beat for Washington. 
(Ad waving little flags.) 

Proudly fly, proudly fly, 
Silken banners great and fair, 
Fly so high, fly so high, 
On the frosty air. 
Little flags are floating too, 
All in red and white and blue, 
Hip, hurrah, hip, hurrah ! 
Wave for Washington. 


(Forming in line and marching.) 


March along, march along, 
Soldiers noble, brave, and true, 
March along, swift and strong, 
Uniforms of blue. 
Little soldiers, too, can fight 
Little battles for the right, 

** Forward march ! forward march !” 
March for Washington. 


Thirteen Little Colonies 


ALICE E, ALLEN. 

(All rights reserved.) 

(An exercise for thirteen little 
drill.) 


Each child wears a long strip of red or white cloth fastened firmly to 
right shoulder. (There should be seven red and six white strips.) A 
large white star is fastened to the loose end of each strip. Children may 
be prettily costumed, if desired, to represent, each, a colony. 

For instance, Pennsylvania may wear the Quaker costume, New York, 
the Dutch, Massachusetts, the Puritan, etc. Ordinary dark gowns, how- 
ever, will be found satisfactory. 


girls, introducing a simple 


(The Colonies come, one by one, to their places on stage, 
each reciting her part as she does so. All who have taken 
places on stage recite first line of each couplet.) 

Virginia (as she takes her place). 

One little Colony on the ocean blue, 
Massachusetts ( following). 

Pilgrim Fathers landed, then there were two. 
Both (as directed above). 

Two little Colonies brave as brave could be, 
New Hampshire (following). 

Old New Hampshire settled near, then there were 

three. 

All on stage. 

Three little Colonies on a barren shore, 


New York. 
Dutch ships in the Hudson, then there were four. 





BLOOD HISTORY 


Born in bone marrow—dies in the liver. 
This is the beginning and the end of the rich, 
red blood that keeps us allalive. Blood history 
makes a fascinating story. 

Scott’s Emulsion often plays a most important 
part in blood history. At the very beginning — 
that is where its influence is greatest. 

Scott’s Emulsion is a blood food — a rich mate- 
rial for making new blood. Nothing better for 
bringing color to pale faces. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 
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All. 

Four little Colonies — other bands arrive, 
Connecticut. 

Founded old Connecticut, then there were five. 


All. 

Five little Colonies — houses built of bricks — 
Maryland. 

Maryland came over, then there were six. 


All. 
Six little Colonies, looking up to heaven, 
Rhode Island. 
Little Rhody joined them, then there were seven. 


All. 

Seven little Colonies standing in a line, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania together. 

Pennsylvania and Delaware made the number nine. 
All 

Nine little colonies where had been but seven, 
North and South Carolina together. 

Came the Carolina twins—then there were eleven. 


All. 
Eleven little colonies — how they work and delve, 
New Jersey. 
Old New Jersey came to help, then there were twelve. 
All. 
Twelve little Colonies, bravest ever seen, 
Georgia. 
I oyal little Georgia comes -— makes them just thirteen. 
All (standing holding hands). 
Thirteen little Colonies 
Signed a Declaration, 


Back in 1776, 
To become a nation. 


Thirteen little Colonies 
Choose a glorious banner, 
It was made in ’77 
In the following manner— 


Thirteen little Colonies, 
(showing stripes) 
Each a stripe presented, 
(holding up star) 
While the states, the little stars 
Proudly represented. 


All sing (to chorus of “Red, White. and Blue” .) 


The stars they were only thirteen, 
The stars they were only thirteen, 
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In Seventeen seventy-seven, 
: The stars they were only thirteen. 


While singing above chorus, drill as follows: 


Strips held naturally in right hand a few inches from end. 

First line: Raise arm out to front at shoulder level, and drop (four 
times). 

Second line: Raise arm out to right at shoulder level, and drop (four 
times). 

Third line: Raise arm straight up, and drop (four times). 

Fourth line: Wheel to right, lift right arm high to right, wave strip to 
and fro, look up. 


After chorus all recite. 


Thirteen little loyal states, 
Prompt to obey orders, 

Year by year took in new states 
Spreading far their borders. 


Adding for each state, a star 
To the first thirteen, there, 
Till in Nineteen Hundred Two, 
Forty-five are seen there. 


Whole school sings, with those on stage; music as above. 


The stars they are just forty-five, 
The stars they are just forty-five, 
On this glorious Washington’s Birthday, 
The stars they are just forty-five. 


Those on stage drill as follows : 


Strips held straight out from shoulder. 

First line: Those holding red strips, arms lifted diagonally to right 
from shoulder, up and back to shoulder level (four times), Those hold- 
ing white strips, arm brought down diagonally from shoulder and up to 
shoulder level (four times). 

Second line: Reverse of above. Those holding white strips lift arms 
diagonally and down (four times). Those holding red strips, bring arms 
down diagonally and raise (four times). 

Third line: Those holding red, lift arms up diagonally, back to shoul- 
der level, down diagonally, back to shoulder level, up, back, down, back, 
hold. Those holding white, bring arms down diagonally, back te 
shoulder level, up diagonally, back to shoulder level, down, back, up, 
back, hold. 

Fourth line: All wheel to left, strips lifted in left hand to left, wave to 
and fro, all look up. 


All sing (waving flags, while those on stage drill). 


Three cheers for the stars forty-five, 
Three cheers for the stars forty-five, 
Our Union, our Union forever, 

Three cheers for the stars forty-five. 


Strips passing diagonally across breasts, held in left hands just below 
waists. 

First line: Lift arms so that fingers curve and just touch left shoulder, 
three times, and drop; lift fourth time, and hold. 

Second line: Extend arms from shoulder to left (touching shoulder of 
child standing next) and back three times, extend fourth time and hold. 

Third line: Tips of fingers’ just touching shoulder of child standing 
next, march forward four steps, pause. 

Fourth line: Swing left arm up, bringing strip back of head, hold as 
tableau. 
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endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
5 and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
) narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Sg op a 
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A Brain Preservative. 


a as oS fos 


~— 


A Complete Restorative of the 


Bodily Functions. ¢ 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites | 
rosby s_ V italize osphites | 
( 
is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance ‘ 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by ‘ 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 
q 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 4 
It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. « 
Prepared only 56 W. agth Street, - 

by New York City. 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. ¢ 
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absurd method of teaching children to have 
either a liking or appreciation for history 
itself when they are older. 


PUBLISHED BY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
CALIFORNIA, PA. 


(NORMAL HELP SERIES.) 


THE First SCHOOL YEAR. By Anna B. 
Thomas. 

THE SECOND SCHOOL YEAR. By Henrietta M. 
Lilley. 


These books have much to commend 
them to the attention of all teachers from the 
conditions in which they were planned. The 
teachers of the State Normal at California 
(Pa.) felt the need of a course of study worked 
out for the successive school months and put in 
printed form for the convenience of their 
student teachers. To meet this need this 
series of eight books has been arranged. One 
can easily see the care and painstaking that 
would enter into the preparation of such a 
work and imagine the many conferences with 
each other to produce a symmetrical whole. 
The school-room atmosphere pervades every 
page and gives to these two books (the only 
ones yet issued)an attraction for other teachers 
like a “school talk.” Each book contains a 
conspectus of the work for every month in the 
year, arranged likea detailed program. Both 
books are brimful of suggestion and any 
teacher would be amply repaid for buying 
these books for the abundant opportunity they 
offer to compare ideas and measure up with 
other teachers. Application to Dr. Theo B. 
Noss, Principal, and general editor of the 
series, will give all desired information. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, NEW YORK. 


FATHER TUCK’sS ANNUAL. 


More beautiful than ever and fairly bubbling 
over with good things for the little ones, there 
comes again to us, the famous “ Father Tuck’s 
Annual.” 

From cover to cover it is a series of stories, 
poems, and pictures, such as delight the hearts 
of our boys and girls. As they turn one after 
another of its delightful pages, they meet chil- 
dren—not story-book children, but real, live 
little people, who cry and laugh and play just 
as they, themselves, do. 

The illustrations are charming, interesting 
in subject, dainty in design and execution, 
some in black and white, others in the most 
exquisite of tints; — perfect little gems of 
color, Taken as a whole this latest gift of 

Father Tuck to his children portrays most 
happily a beautiful ideal of child-life. Any 
child would feel rich to own it. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 
inal illustrations by Walter Russell. 


There are a few poems that seem made to 
be issued singly and embellished by the best 
art. Of these Longfellow’s “Courtship of 
Miles Standish " must certainly be numbered. 
It is a love idyl that must always stand by it- 
self, a poem of quaint beauty and melody, 
This little volume is exquisitely bound in 
green and gold and wins a dainty touch by its 
direct appeal to the wsthetic sense. The illus- 
trations are full of vigor and the old Puritan 
spirit, yet idealized by the exquisite quality of 
the publisher’s art. 





EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., BOSTON. 


RaB AND His FRIENDS. 
M.D. 


The teacher who has hesitated to read this 
beautiful story with her children on account 
of the few passages which are somewhat 
inappropriate in the school-room, will wel- 
come this edition of the classic. So far as 
possible the language and structure of the 
story have not been touched, but a few words 
and passages have been omitted, so that the 
book may profitably be given to much younger 
children than those who usually enjoy it. No 
person, young or old, can help being a little 
better after reading this sweetest of all stories 
and thechildren will love it as well as profit 
by it. 


EDUCATIUNAL PUB. CO., BOSTON. 
THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 


This story of Ruskin’s will always remain 
one of the most charming fairy tales that 
ever was written, but, like so many of our 
best stories, the language is too difficult to 
be read easily by the younger children. 
There is plenty of good literature for the 
older pupils and for the very little ones, 
but these intermediate classes have hardly 
their share of this intellectual feast. 

It is for their benefit, therefore, especially 
that this edition of Ruskin’s classic has been 
prepared, and the changes in the text have 
been so carefully made, that the charm of 
style and the beautiful descriptive passages of 
the original have not been harmed in the 
process of simplification. 

The volume is most attractive in appear- 
ance, with a unique cover design, and con- 
tains numerous illustrations. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK. 


How TO MAKE BAaSKETs. By Mary White. 
Price, $1.00. 


This work easily supersedes anything that 
has previously appeared upon this subject. 
Its author has introduced, in a text-book on 
handicraft, the grateful novelty of broad and 
cultured treatment. This unusual quality 
does not militate against the thorough utility 
of the volume. In 20 profusely illustrated 
pages the tyro is carried through the initial 
exercises of weaving into work of high artistic 
and technical merit. There are,in addition 
chapters on materials and the finishing 
touches in dyeing; also a very practical 
chapter on *‘How to Cane Chairs.” Another, 
by Neltje Blanchan, gives a charming survey 
of basketry as practised by our western 
Indians. The publishers have left nothing 
undone in the way of artistic press work, and 
Miss White’s book is assured of a first place in 
its line for some time to come. 


By John Brown, 


Orig- 


W. J. K. 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
AKRON, OHIO. 


HIsTORY IN RHYMES AND JINGLES. 
ander Clarence Frick, Ph.D. 
Carl T. Hawley. 


At first sight it would seem that there 
would be much to be said for this book. But 
the longer one reads it the more one is led to 
doubt the wisdom of trying to dress up history 
in Mother Goose jingles. To undignify history 
by dealing it out in scraps in a jingle that 
recalls “‘the cow jumped over the moon” is 
a mischievous attempt to “ write down” that 
even the children will turn away from. 

Making ‘“‘dabs”’ at history in forced rhyme, 
borrowed trom nonsense jingles, seems a most 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


LESSONS FOR LITTLE READERS. By E. C. 
Regal. Price, 30 cents. 


This book is sent out as supplementary to 
any first reader. All teachers clamor for more 
books adapted for sight reading for beginners, 
and this reader has been prepared to meetthis 
need. The first lessons are as simple as any 
first reader need be and has nothing unusual 
in preparation of matter or illustration trom 
the long list of first readers now in the field. 
Attention is called to the seat work provided 
for youngest children in connection with 
the other subjects taught in the primary 
schools. There are also several songs with 
music attractively prepared. The book does 
not contain phonics or script. 


By Alex- 
Illustrated by 
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THE CENTURY CO, NEW YORK. 


A FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE. By Alice Balch 
Abbott. 204 pages. Price, $1.00. 


It is rare that a story for girls possesses the 
charm, the vigor and the breezy patriotism 
that makes this story something vastly more 
than pleasant reading. Not an overwrought 
line mars a plot full of healthy excitement 
that holds the interest to the last sentence and 
leaves the reader with the feeling that the 
world is a pretty good place and life a very 
enjoyable thing. The plan of the story is orig. 
inal and full of patriotic incident, yet as pure 
and dainty as could be desired for the reading 
of any young girl. Essex, the frigate’s name. 
sake, is a charming character that one would 
be entirely safe to follow as a model. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


WORDS AND THEIR WAYs IN ENGLISH SPEECH. 
By James Bradstreet Greenough and George 
Lyman Kittredge. 


The student of the English language who is 
happy in digging to the roots of words, tracing 
their pedigrees and changes of form and 
meanings, will find in these four hundred 
pages abundant mat~*yial. There is informa- 
tion enough, as to the origin and develop- 
ment of words, to satisfy any normal desire 
to get at the origin, growth, and devel. 
opment of the mother tongue. The contents 
of some of the chapters will best indicate the 
character of the work: The Literary Language, 
Fashion in Language, Complexity and Unity 
of the English Vocabulary, Fossils, Transfer 
ence of Meaning, Folk-Etymology, etc. The 
last forty pages of the book contain an Appen. 
dix, Index of Matters, and Index of Words. It 
is a book for school, home, and teachers’ 
libraries, where it can be used for ready refer- 
ence, and especially valuable in the study ot 
English in high schools and universities. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


THE Boys’ ODYssEY. By Walter Copland 
Perry. Illustrated by Jacomb Hood. 


So long as boys exist will the Odyssey be 
read with delight. The author of this volume 
prepared this version of the story for his 
seven year old son, and gives it to the public 
at the request of several head masters of pre- 
paratory schools. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


RAPHIA AND REED WEAVING. By Elizabeth 
Sanborn Knapp. 132 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


This book deals with exercises in paper 
folding, cardboard work and fibre weaving. 
In the main it is a compilation of devices that 
have been going the rounds for a decade or 
more. There is little in it for experienced 
primary teachers, but the novice may find the 
book a useful compilation. The drawings are 
regrettably bad. Teachers owe it to their self 
respect to discourage those unkempt publica- 
tions of which this book is an example, whose 
raison d'etre seems to be that they are ‘‘ only 
for teachers.” 

W. J. K. 


Old as the Pyramids 


And as little changed by the ages, is Scrofula, 
than which no disease, save Consumption, is 
responsible for a larger mortality, and Con- 
sumption is its outgrowth. 

it affects the & ands, the mucous mem- 
branes, tissues and bones; causes bunches in 
the neck, catarrhal troubles, rickets, in- 
flamed eyelids, sore ears, cutaneous cerup- 
tions, etc. 

**I suffered from scrofula, the disease affecting the 
glands of my neck. I did everything I was told to do 
to eradicate it, but without success. I then began 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the swelling in my 
neck gg ee disappeared and my skin resumed a 
smooth, healthy appearance. The cure was com- 
plete.” Miss ANITA MITCHELL, 915 Scott Street, 
Covington, Ky. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Thoroughly eradicate scrofula and build up 
the system that has suffered from it. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—s. F. Harriman, Columbus, Ohio, has just 
issued “Recent Glimpses in Europe,” by 
supt. Jacob A. Shawan of the Columbus, Ohio, 
Public School, which consists of letters descrip- 
tive of a summer tour through England, 
France, Germany and Belgium, filled with 
excellent illustrations. 





—The Macmillan Company will publish 
shortly a volume on “ Mental Growth and 
Control,” by Dr. Nathan Oppenheim, author of 
“The Development of the Child,” in which the 
author’s purpose is to explain in a manner 80 
simple that even the youthful reader will un- 
derstand him, the make-up of the central ner- 
yous system and its influence on the develop- 
ment and control of mental activity. 


—The De Burians, a club of gentlemen in 
Bangor, Maine, who are interested in books 
and the history of American literature, and 
whose patron saint is De Bury, the author of 
“The Philoblior,’’ have published a book en- 
titled “‘ Peter Edee and His Diary,” which, be- 
sides matters historical, contains a certain 
amount of information relating to early print- 
ing and bookselling in New England—Edes 
having been one of the first printers who 
settled in what was then known as the new 
district of Maine. 


—Miss Harriet E. Richards, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, expresses 
her strong admiration for Mr. Hezekiah But- 
terworth’s new book, ‘‘In the Days of Audu- 
bon,” in the following letter: 


“One of the most satisfactory books for 
boys that has been laid on my table recently 
is “In the days of Audubon,” by Hezekiah 
Butterworth. The anthor vividly pictures the 
generous home life of our noble Audubon, his 
devoted wife, and faithful son. The chapter 
on Webster and Audubon is an inspiration. 
The book is full of incident in the life of a 
heroic, high-minded man who loved the birds, 
the woods and his home.” 


— Although the Baker & Taylor Co. has put 
forth a third edition of “The Salt-Box 
House,” this time with illustrations and in 
gift book form, the title is still a matter of 
some speculation. It has been bought for 
everything from a doll’s house story to a 
novel. The book is really a sketch of colonial 
life as lived in an old Connecticut house as 
is told by the sub-title. It is not a record of 
husking bees and barn raisings, but an in- 
timate account of the day to day life. The 
title comes because this familiar shape of 
house, two stories in front and one behind, 
built to avoid extra taxes to the crown, 
resembled closely the salt-box on the mantel. 


—D. Appleton & Co. have just brought out in 
their International Educational Series, a volume 
on “Student Life and Customs,” by Dr. Henry 
D. Sheldon, Professor in the University of 
Oregon; also a volume entitled “An Ideal 
School, or Looking Forward,” by Preston W. 
Search, Honorary Fellow in Clark University, 
ete. They have also just issued a work by H. 
G. Seeley on the pterodactyl] entitled “ Dragons 
of the Air,” which has a special value for 
American readers on account of the remark. 
able discoveries in the United States and the 
collections in our museums. 





In the ‘World History in Myth and Legend,” 
by Mara L. Pratt Chadwick, the early history 
of the world and its people is here touched 
up in such a way as to contrast myth and 
legend with revelation. The Bible story shows 
the drift of the early myths as they were 
handed down, from generation to generation, 
by the people of the different nations. 

The book will be un interesting one for sup- 
plementary reading for pupils who are old 
enough to take in what is contemplated in th. 
mythology and legends here given. It is well 
Written and is beautifully gotten up. 

L. O. FoosE, 
City Superintendent, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Vol. I. (First Reader Grade) 
Plant Babies and Their Cradles 
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Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Out of all the new plant books up-to-date, this cradle 
book by Miss Chase takes the palm for originality. 
Besides this crowning charm, it is crisp and bright on 
every page. The text of the book seems to be sifted 
and all the useless words taken out. One reads on 
and on in each brief chapter wondering what is coming, 
till finally the denouement brings a surprise and a 
smile. ‘There are no useless explanations in the stories 
The children must think and be alert to get the mean- 
ing of them. The illustrations are instinct with natural- 
ness and life. All primary teachers will find this book 
to be a help in their seed lessons and in the germina- 
tion story that has to be told over again every spring. 
The children will never fail to be interested in these 





early plant lessons with this book to brighten up and 
illuminate the dry facts.—/’rimary Teacher. 
Vol. IL. (Second Reader Grade) 
Buds, Stems and Roots 

Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 

A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, written in a cheery conver- 
sational style and charmingly illustrated. And they are just such illustrations that 
teachers who “can’t draw” can reproduce on the blackboard. They are not 
elaborate, but small and direct to the point. From the moment the child takes 
this book into his hands as his very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the “ big 
buds, little buds, fat buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” that crown the open- 
ing page, and which create an appetite to want to know more about these little 
plant beginnings that have been alive all the while and they never knew it. Nature 
is not a dead thing, but deliciously alive in this volume.—Zva D. Kellogg. 





Some of Our Friends 


By Luciz D. WELSH. 








Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. For First Year. 

Interesting stories of animals told in a charming 
manner. Easy reading for very little children. 


By Same Author. 


Out Doors 


Large Type. Colored Illustrations. Price, 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 





























Introduction to Leaves from Nature 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY. 
Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Printed in large type, 
and graphically illustrated. 


The very simple lessons presented in this little volume are intended as an 
introduction to the series, Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book., 
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Fingers and Toes 
A Language Exercise 


(To be cut and mounted.) 
ELIZABETH FERGUSON SEAT, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(These exercises are furnished for teachers who use 
them and ask for them; but the editor could never under- 
stand why it would not be better for the child to write the 
whole sentence instead of filling in these blanks. How 
does this work differ from studying out a puzzle? Yet if 
we are to use this for one method of teaching language we 
shall all agree that Mrs. Seat has given us sentences far 
superior to those usually employed; she prepared this 
work at my request. The subjects are within the 
children’s world, and the facts within their compre- 
hension. No child can supply the missing words with- 
out doing some thinking. True, there must be some 
preparatory teaching before they can undertake it; and 
what independent work can the child do that is worth 
doing, that must not be provided for by previous instruc- 
tion ? It is intended that children are to copy these 
sentences supplying the necessary words.— Tur Eptor. ) 


Here are — fingers. (Both hands) 
There are — on each hand. 
They — useful for — 





The — fingers are useful for other things 
besides. 

They are covered with coats of soft —, and 
have — at the ends. 

The nails — very —. 





Our — fingers — joints in them, so that— 
may —. 

Each — has — joints. 

They have—under the flesh to— them 
strong. 





The skin on— fingers contains many little 
holes,— pores. 

We — not — these little — with our eyes 
alone. 

We— —them with an instrument called a 
microscope. 





Boys and — wash —fingers to keep these 
little — open. 

If the — are not — open, the — will — very 
ugly. 


Do you— any one who has beautiful —? 





The ends of the —have many little nerves 
in —. 

These — help— to learn many things about 
all that — touch. 

Blind — learn to read with the—of their 
fingers. 





We can—, and —, with the fingers. 
We can also—, —, and —. 
What do you like best to— with — fingers? 





Which of — fingers — — use oftenest? 

Which — is weakest? 

Write the names of five — which girl can — 
with — fingers. 
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Write five names of — which boys — — with 
— fingers. 

Which finger — — is strongest? 

Why do we clothe our —? 

What — we call — — which — wear on — 


fingers? 
Of what — they —? 
Of what color — your —? 


In some lands —do not cut — nails, but let 
— grow very —. 

They —-silver cases upon —to keep — from 
being broken. 

These — never — any work. 





The cat —no fingers, but — has— 

How many — has — —? 

Look at her foot, and — why — = 
makes no noise when she walks. 











Cat’s foot 
She — — on the ends of her —. 
The — claws are very —. 
Are the — curved? 








Name four things which the—can—with—? 
How does— use them in climbing? 
Does — use — in walking ? 
How many toes — the bird? 
How — on each side? 

For what are the — toes used? 








Bird’s claw 





Does the bird use — claws in getting food? 

Are its — all of the same length? 

Why do you suppose that the —claws are 
curved? 

Are the duck’s—like the bird’s? 

How —they different? 

‘Why —the—toes webbed? 








Can you draw a duck’s —? 
Name another fowl that 
has webbed — 


Can — swim? 





Duck’s foot 





How many toes — the horse? 
How are — placed? 
Draw a horse’s —. 
The chicken—its claws in 
getting — food. 
How many toes — the chicken ? 
‘Where — they —? 











Are—claws curved like the —? 
For what does— canary use 
— —? 


Compare your cat’s and dog’s 
feet; how — — different? 





Chicken’s claw 





Which — more useful, fingers, or —? 

Why do you think so? 

Draw a bird’s foot; a ducks foot; a horse’s 
foot. 
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NOTES. 


—A boy said, the other day, that he “hated 
two kinds of teachers’’—the “ oh-dears” and 
“my-dears.” A boy is nothing if not cour. 
ageous, and he expects and admires that 
quality in others. He detests whining and 
worrying, weeping and weariness—in a word, 
all the dreary varieties of “oh dearing.” The 
teacher who frets at the weather, objects to the 
class room, finds fault with the superintendent, 
and the secretary, and the ways of the libra. 
rian, not only sets a bad example, but earns 
dislike; for when did flies ever love vinegar, or 
boys dull faces? No. Set your face like a 
flint to look pleasant, no matter how hard it 
hurts you to doit. “’Peak like you do when 
you laugh,” begged a little sick child from her 
chamber, on hearing a neighbor’s plaintive 
inquiries below stairs. It is good advice for 
everybody. Train your voice to notes of exul- 
tation. With a gospel of gladness, it is a 
shame to go about drooping at the mouth- 
corners. 

It is not strange that the patronizing and too 
demonstrative teacher should be another ob- 
ject of a boy’s detestation. No healthy boy 
cares for coddling and petting, except at bed- 
times, possibly, and by his mother. Talk 
sense toa boy. He will respectitand you. A 
little fellow of four, who had just graduated 
out of kilts, and appeared at the door of the 
primary room in all the glories of rubber 
boots and many-buttoned “ulster,” came home 
in high dudgeon complaining that the teacher 
“acted like he had on dresses,” and never 
noticed his new “ulcer.” Teachers of junior 
and intermediate grades do well to remember 
carefully the sudden access of manliness that 
comes with promotion from the kindergarten 
and primaries, and as far as possible refrain 
from treating these little men as if they “had 
on dresses.””—S. S. Times. 








DOESN’T SOIL A WHITE VEST. 


The Lackawanna route from New York to 
Buffalo and the West has been making the an- 
nouncement that one might travel the whole 
length of its road, and not soil a white vest. 
The writer tried this the other day and sure 
enough the trip on the Lackawanna Limited 
left his linen in better condition than it would 
have been after a day’s running about in the 
city. The value of such service to ladies is ob- 
vious. This unique service is made possible 
because hard coal is used exclusively in the 
passenger service. It is useless to speak of 
the scenery of the mountains as we traverse 
them all day— such a relieffrom the dull mo- 
notony of the flat country and its wearisome 
sameness. It’s the luxury of travel.— The 
Evangelist. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


“*To look beautiful is a duty which the fair 
sex Owes both to themselves and their friends | 
said one of the wise men of modern times,’ 
and with the discoveries ot modern scientists 
there is no good reason why they shouldn’t 
perform that duty. Every one should do all in 
his or her power to supplement nature in 
adorning the person, and while it is true that 
a fine complexion is not given to all, yet the 
work of nature, not always beautiful, may be 
improved upon in many ways.’ The many 
thousands who have been benefited by Dr.T. F. 
Gourad’s Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 
appreciate this,and know its value as & COs” 
metic. They know that a skin that is freckled | 
tanned, pimpled, or moth-patched can be 
made like the new born babe’s. It has been 
recommended by physicians for those who 
Will use toilet preparations, and the Board of 
Health has declared it free from all injurious 
properties. All druggists and fancy goods 
stores appreciate its value and keep it for 
sale.” — The Mail and Express, New York, Sept. 
8th, 1898. 


ART EDUCATION »Y,™*2._ Water- 


color Studies for 
sale orto let. J.R. BROWN, 266 West Newton 
8t., Boston, Mass. 
Send stamp for particulars. 





% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormwmfieid Street, Boston. 





/ A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 


Prompt, Reliable. 


TEACHERS’ 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, AGENCY 


Rooms 317-319. 


THE g (Successor of Home Teachers’ Agency) 
EDUCATORS? (“is ’RELIABLE. 

161 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. FE X C ir A N GC E 
Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 

SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENGY | ::20:*<s2c"ates"s 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
but direction is the foundation of modern theology. It is not how good you are to-day 


NOT POSITIO that counts, but whether you are better than you were a year ago. The same is true in 
business. Sometimes a firm famous the world over su:‘denly fails: it still occupies big stores. and keeps a multi- 
tude of clerks, but the business has cease’ to grow, and like a tree affected by dry rot it falls as soon as pressure 
comes. This is especially true of the Teachers’ Agency business. If it is honestly and judiciously and energetically 
conducted, it must grow. Every teacher placed is an advertisement, and every school board that learns to put 
ce nfidence in it is a future customer. But if it is liv- B T mending and looking only to get In as many pres- 
ing on its past reputation, if it is careless in recom- U ent commissions as possible, i. will begin to lose 
influence, and year by year its business will shrink. Now we have some facts to present as to the School Bulle- 
tin Agency. In 1898 it was known to be the most successful agency in the country, probably filling more places 
than any other three agencies. We find that from Jan. 1 to Sept. 12 of each year we filled in 1899 twenty per cent 
more than in 1898, in 1900 twelve per cent more than in 1899, and in 1901 thirty-five per cent more than in 1900, and 
eighty-five per cent more than in 1898, nearly doubling in four years our large business of 1898. If you want some 
evidence of this growth, and some details as to how it has extended all over the country, DIRECTION 
write to us; that will be a first step in the right... . an oe a ee ee ee 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. C. A. Bid., Los Angeles, Cal. 























THE FisK TRACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Props. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N.W., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bld’g, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 


9 ° 
" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 22s 50% 
private schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Westland Teachers’ League “Ns” 


Locates teachers in North Dakota and Montana. Perpetual Membership. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager ~- ° 








Actiwe but Conserwatiwe Managermen;nt. 


W. G. CROCKER, Editor Westland Educator, Manager. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 
1543 Clenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Practical Questions in Arithmetic 


ANNA B. BADLAM, New Dorchester, Mass. 





Based upon Oral and Sight Work Contained in these Circles 


I. Il. 


Center to circum. 
Reverse. 


Ill. 


Cent. to circum. 
Numbers 


'=2. 





Facts to be Known 


1. Five cents make a nickel. 

2. Six days in each week of work. 

3. Six things make one-half dozen. 

4. Seven days make one week. 

5. Eight quarts make one peck. 

6. Nine square feet make one square yard. 
7. Ten cents make one dime. 

8. ‘Twelve things make one dozen. 


9. Twelve months make one year. 
10. Twelve inches make one foot. 


Methods of using problems. 


1. Read each problem to the class; call on volunteers 
and accept only full statements for answers. As each child 
answers correctly, he receives the card from which he has 
answered the question. At the close of the exercise each 
child who holds a card is encouraged to frame an original 
question, which shall deal with the muwmders upon the card. 
As soon as a child has framed his question he is allowed to 
act the part of teacher and to call on volunteers. 

2. Divide the class into two sections. Distribute the 
cards to one section, the members of which are to act as 
teachers, those of the other section as pupils. As soon as 
a pupil answers correctly in a full statement he receives the 
card he has answered and passes over to the section of 
teachers, where he changes places with his late teacher, who 
in turn becomes a pupil. Each mew teacher is allowed to 
use the form of question upon the card he holds, but is en- 
couraged to employ ew numbers in place of those upon 
the card. 

3. Distribute a card to each pupil of a section. Explain 
to the class that the original question is to be answered in a 
fuli written statement. The plan is then to consider the 
places occupied by the figures as d/anks which are to be 
filled with fresh figures which shall embody the combinations 
on the chart or board, viz :— 

I+2, 11+2, 7+2, 9+2, 3-42, 5+2, 2+2, 12+2,4 2, 
o+2, 10+2, 8+2, 6+2. 

Change the order of combination from time to time. Each 

question, employing a new combination, is to be answered 

in a full written statement. A. B. B. 


(Addition) 
1. Baby is two years old, how old will 
she be in three years? 





2. If you have two cents and a nickel, how 
imuch money have you? 

3. What will a two-cent stamp and a postal 
card cost? 





Cent. to circum. 
Reverse. 





IV. V. 
Cent. to circum. 
Certain factors are what part 
of multiples? 


Cent. to circum. 
Numbers div, by — ? = 2. 





5. If you have two cents and earn a dime, 
how much money will you have? 


6. If you draw a line two inches long, and 
another line nine inches longer, how long will 
the second line be? 


_ 


(7. There are two apples on a plate and a 
\ozen in a basket, how many apples are there? 


8. Ifthe cook uses two eggs to make the 
frosting, and a half-dozen eggs to make a 
birthday cake, how many eggs will she use? 








9. ‘There are two quarts of beans in a bas- 
ket, and a peck in the barrel, how many quarts 
of beans are there? 


10. If there are two quarts of oil in the 
small can, and a gallon of oil in the large can, 
how many quarts of oil are there in both cans? 


11. If a train leaves the station at five 
o’clock and is due at another station two hours 
later, at what o’clock ought it to arrive? 


(Subtraction ) 


1. Baby is now three years old, how old 
was she two years ago? 


2. If it is the fifteenth day of the month, 
what was the date two days ago? 








3. It is now nine o’clock, I had my break- 
fast two hours ago, at what o’clock did I 
breakfast ? 








4. A boy is eleven years old, his sister is 
two years younger, how old is his sister? 





5. In one week there were two stormy 
days, how many days were pleasant? 





4. I bought a yeast cake for two cents 
and a package of meal for eleven cents, how 
much money did I pay for them? 


6. How much money will you have left 


from a nickel, when you have paid two cents 
for a stamp? 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Bowen-Merrill Company have just ready 
«pream Children,” edited and illustrated by 
Elizabeth B. Brownell, giving selections from 
the works of the great writers referring to 
children; and “The Story of Live Dolls,” by 
Josephine Scribner Gates, with illustrations by 
Virginia Keep. 





—Sir George Douglas has written aibook on 
Thomas Hardy in which he expresses the 
opinion that when the present generation has 
passed away and the literary historian of two 
or three generations hence comes to deal 
with the literature of our day he will write of 
it as “the Hardy Age.” 


—Dr. Edward Everett Hale is writing ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of a Hundred Years” for The Outlook. 
Not that Dr. Hale can look back upon quite so 
many years of personal experience; but he has 
the rich diaries and letters of his father and 
grandfather, both men of prowess with the 
pen. “I live,” he says, “ in a large, old-fash~ 
joned house which is crowded from cellar to 
attic with letters and other manuscripts, with 
pamphlets and newspapers. Here are the 
diaries and correspondence of my own gener- 
ation, of my father’s and mother’s, and of 
their father’s and mother’s. Boxes, drawers, 
cabinets, secretaries, closets, full of ‘ your 
uncle’s papers,’ or ‘your grandfather’s,’ or 
his.” 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual convention of the N. E. A. 
will be held in Minneapolis, Minn., July 7-11, 
1902. 

The railroads of the Western Passenger As- 
sociation have united in granting the usual 
rate of one fare for the round trip, plus the 
two dollars membership fee, with provisions 
tor the extension of tickets for return to 
September 1 on the deposit plan. Concurrent 
action by all other railway associations is ex- 
pected at an early date. 

The city of Minneapolis has already formed 
extensive plans for the entertainment of the 
Association, and all indications point to a 
large and successtul convention, 

The various railway lines terminal in Minne- 
apolis will offer special excursion rates fol- 
lowing the convention to all western and 
north-western points, which will probably in- 
clude the Rocky Mountains, Yellowstone Park 
and the north Pacific coast. 

The membership of the Association for the 
current year is larger than was indicated by 
the registration at the Detroit meeting, which 
was greatly reduced by the new plan for the 
deposit of tickets with train conductors and 
the consequent relief from the necessity for 
registration. Moreover the attractions of the 
Pan-American Exposition and the facilities 
offered by the railroad and steamboat com. 
panies for going directly through to Buffalo 
without stop—tickets being deposited with 
train conductors—operated to reduce the 
Detroit registration. 

The railroad companies have carefully and 
honorably protected the interests of the Asso- 
ciation by collecting and turning over all 
membership coupons which escaped registra- 
tion, amounting to 2,640 coupons. The mem- 
bership for the year computed as in other 
years will be approximately as follows: 


Registered membership at Detroit . . . 5,925 
Mem. coupons collected and turned 
over by Joint Railway Agent... . 2,640 
Active members, not at Detroit, 
paying Gues'. . 2. 2 se ee 0 co 2 AD 
Total, 10,265 


It is worthy of note that over 600 new active 
members have been added to the list during 
the year, bringing the enrollment in that class 
to over 2,800, and that nearly 1,200 active mem- 
bers were present and enrolled at the Detroit 
meeting. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 








ART for SCHOOLS 


Send for new Illustrated Catalogue of over 
One Hundred and Fifty Subjects of large 
EDUCATIONAL WALL PICTURES for all 
grades, from Primary to High School: ::: 
Catalogue mailed without charge -»4°i°4 


A.W. Elson @ Co. 228 79s 




















The Swedish System of Gymnastics 


By HARTVIG NISSEN 


Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 
A System 

that Gives 

General Satisfaction 
and it is Scientific 


Cloth. Price, 75 Cents 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 378 Wabash Avenue 5° ——— Street Market Street 
New York Chicago Boston an Francisco 


Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 


The best way is to study carefully the questions w See 
and answers used in previous examinations. *... on wag Aa ke ge esmen 
For35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- every week for the same price? Illustrated 
ing the questions auld answers of the Teachers’ ; ’ 


Current Topics 
How to Pass 16 pages, original, nt ws 4 print, high 
An Examination, \ 2h es 


grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
schools. 
Uniform Examinationsin New York State for the 


t two years, from August '98 to August ’99, and E yY W k 

Tom Aug. '99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books ver , Le 
for the pr rice of one. The answers and construc- Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
tions in Drawing are also given. forschools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 


A Ne Book World’s Review,102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
V V e 


1900--1901 |Seat Work. 


Sz-We also send with the book a supplement 
containing the questions and answers rt Aug. The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 











1900 to the esent time, making the 
STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book com. JUST PUBLISHED. 
vite, -. Deeks ier previous yours, Sem, each, By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIpPP, B. 8. 
For we sen a containing & ues- i 
tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 50 a All different. 
ship and Normal School Entrance Examinations. 50 Arithmet eects. hs 
Address THE EDUCATOR, Buttalo, N.Y. 50 Geography Sheets. “ 


50 Miscellaneous Sheets. “ 


50 Drawing Sheets. “ - 
How to Teach Drawing. 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, ch set, and 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What with full directions for using each set, an 
questions toask, What answers to require. | ®44pted to all grades of school work. 
the book is for the teacher only, the pupils being Price, 25 cents per set ef 50 sheets.—5 Sets, $1.00. 


WING” ree 
DRA “Spe cial Offer. 

provided with oy oun be prepared by To a this work we will send, 
rections Vv 

the meg FF ‘also enabled to oases an | t0 one teacher in each school only, the 


examination in Drawing by studying this book. | five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 | receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 








paid rams and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- One From lany. 

wWe eo ast added a chapter on col- Work Series are just what teachers want. 
or to this book, with questions at the bot- Bend ‘me seta, 1000fa kind. The series are just 
tom ofeach page. for the use of teachers | excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
preparing tor examinations. Price ofthe selling them in Iowa. Prim. O. A. OCoLLine 
complete book prepaid, 35 cents. Btaare, I owa. 





For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y. 
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7. My plant was a foot high, I cut off two 
inches from it, how tall was it then? 





8. There was a gallon of oil in the can, two 
quarts were used to fill the lamps, how many 
quarts remained in the can? 





9. A vine was fourteen inches long, but a 
rabbit nibbled off two inches, how long was it 
then? 





10. A grocer had a peck of beans in a 
basket, he sold two quarts, how many quarts 
were there then in the basket? 


11. If it is six o’clock, “in time was it two 
hours ago? 








12. A man gave a dime to a newsboy for 
him to take out the price of a paper, which 
cost two cents; how much change did the man 
receive? 

(Multiplication ) 

1. At two cents each, what will two lemons 

cost? 





2. Teuive mentee made a year, how many 
months in two years? 








3. Four quarts of oil ‘we a gallon, how 
many quarts in two gallons? 

4. Hight quarts of potatoes make a peck, 
how many os in two pecks? 











5. There are six - nap for work in each 
week, if a man works two weeks, how many 
days does he work? 





6. If I should send you twice to the pencil 
box, and each time you should find it empty, 
how anid pencils could you bring me? 








— 


i. Ten cents make a dime. 
cents in two dimes? 


How 


many 





8. Three of your foot rulers will measure a 
yard. How many rulers would be needed to 
make two yards of rulers? 


9, 4 uti is five cents. How 


cents in two nickels? 


many 





10. There are seven days in each week. 
How many days in two weeks? 





11. A postal card costs one cent. What 


will two postal cards cost? 





12. At two cents each, what will a dozen 
stamps cost? 
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(Division ) 


1. At two cents each, how many stamps 
can be bought for two cents? 








2. How many lemons at two cents each can 
be bought for twenty-two cents? 





3. ‘Two boots makea pair. If there are six 
boots, how many pairs of boots are there? 





4. Two pints make a quart, how many 
quarts are there in four pints? 





— 


5. I can get two slate pencils for a cent; 
how satid cents will ileniiaiianiel pencils cost? 


oe 


6. If you can hey two marbles for a cent, 
how many cents would eight marbles cost? 


7. A yeast cake costs two cents; how 
many yeast cakes can be bought for twelve 
cents? 








8. If you hone: ten inte of peanuts, how 
many quarts have you? 


9. I spent siphinwn cents for stamps at two 
cents each; how. sated — did I buy? 


10. If I can ihe for two cents a mile, how 
much must I | pay to ride fourteen miles? 


‘1. ‘ candle twenty aalees high was burned 


about two inches each night; how many nights 
did it last? 





(Fractional Division) 


1. If you have a peck of apples and sell 
one-half of on, how many quarts do you sell? 





2. If. you are at school four hours a day 
and half of that time is in each session, how 
much time is in 1 each session ? 





3. As young man was twenty-four years old 
when he left college; he was just one-half as 
old when he left the grammar school. How 
old was he then? 








4. Bought six pounds of sugar, one-half of 





it was powdered, how many pounds were 
granulated ? 
= 


5. John had two apples; he gave his brother 
one-half of them. How many apples did his 
brother have? 





6. Cut a string twenty-two inches long in 
to halves, how many inches long will each half 
be? 

7. Ifyou own sixteen books and put half 


of them on each shelf, how many shelves 
will be filled? 
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—In Brooklyn, N. Y., the free public lecture, 
system under the contrul of the board of edu- 
cation is now a fixed annual feature. These 
lectures are as comprehensive in the educa- 
tion of adults as the public school system is in 
the education of those of primary and 
secondary school age. They are established 
for the benefit of all classes and the 
lecture halls ‘are open to persons coming 
from all classes of society and of the 
widest diversity of previous education and 
training. It is recognized that the success 
of the lecture system depends very largely 
on the ability of the lecturers to arouse and 
nold the interest of an audience, and therefore 
lecturers are selected with special reference 
to their fitpess in this respect. Some of the 
subjects presented to the people, through 
these lectures, are as follows: History, 
ancient, medieval and modern; science, ele- 
mentary physics and chemistry, mechanics 
and electricity, physiology and hygiene, first 
aid to the injured, popular astronomy; civics 
and government, national, state and munic- 
ipal, money and commerce; travel and dis- 
covery, descriptive geography, anthropology ; 
biography, literature, music, arts and trades, 
industries, journalism. The lectures are al- 
ways very numerously attended, demonstrat- 
ing a well defined appreciation on the part of 
the public of the advantages thus offered 
them by the board of education for free in- 
struction and entertainment. 


—Teachers, school children and students in 
all the educational institutions of the United 
States have shown a deep interest in the move- 
ment of the McKinley National Memorial 
Association to fittingly mark the last resting 
place of William McKinley with a memorial 
that shall be typical of those exalted qualities 
of character, simplicity, dignity, devotion to 
duty and high ideals that were so eminently 
exemplified in his life and purposes. This 
memorial is to rise above the grave at Canton, 
Ohio, where he will finally rest in accord with 
his own expressed wish. 

William McKinley’s life appeals to every 
American boy and girl. He was the average 
country youth, a wage earner and a private 
soldier, a worker and a student. A monument 
to William McKinley is a monument to Ameri- 
can manhood and strong, self-reliant, indus- 
trious, persevering youth. No president ofthe 
last quarter of a century has been more loved 
by the children of the nation than William 
McKinley. His life appealed to them; his 
kindly ways, his calm dignity, the very look 
from his eyes, told of the gentleness that made 
little children go to him and love him. Every- 
where the offerings of the school children 
have been freely given for the building of this 
memorial. Could the dead lips speak, it is 
safe to say, it would be in gratification at the 
evidence of the love of the children. 

In public and parochial schools, attended 
alike by the children of the rich and the poor, 
public offerings often cause suffering to sensi- 
tive pupils. A plan has been suggested that 
will do away with this: Each pupil is supplied 
with an envelope on which he orshe will place 
the name and home address. This envelope 
is sealed and handed to the teacher, who 
sends it to the designated treasurer for record, 
and in order that the souvenir certificate may 
later be sent. In this way no one knows the 
amount of the contribution or whether one 
was given at all. This souvenir certificate is 
given in recognition of the offering and does 
not state the amount. 

Another admirable plan is for each class to 
contribute; special acknowledgement will be 
made to such classes by the trustees. These 
Plans may be putin operation anywhere. The 
envelopes should be sent to the treasurer of 
the local auxiliary, or should be transmitted 
to Myron T. Herrick, Treasurer of the McKinley 
National Memorial Association, Cleveland, 


FEB. 7. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 1o cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 cents; 
Little Nell, 5 cents. 


FEB. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON. 


Read Story of Edisoh, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 11. DANIEL BOONE. 


Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Read Story of Lincoln, No, 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 Five 
Cent Classic. 





Get Stencils of Lincoln, 5 cents; Log Cabin, 
10 cents; Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 cents; Statue 
of Lincoln, to cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


FEB. 18. CHARLES LAMB. 


Read from Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
10 cents. 


FEB. 22. WASHINGTON. 


Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 Five 
Cent Classic. 





Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington, 5 cents. 
Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. 

Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 15 cents, 
Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 


SCHOOL-ROOIM HELPS 


FOR 


FEBRUARY 


FEB. 27. LONGFELLOW. 


Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 and 
126 Five Cent Classics. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 5 

cents; Puritan Maiden, Mayflower, 10 cents, 
Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cents. 
Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 





HIAWATHA STENCILS. 


18 x 24 inches. 


Wigwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 


Forest Scene, 24 X 36 inches 
“At the door on summer evenings.” 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 in set. Price, 50 cents. 


U. S. Flag, 5 cents. Large Spread Eagle, 
with National Emblems, very handsome, 24x36, 
20 cents. Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 





378 Wabash Avenue, 





Ohio. 
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BOSTON 
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The North Wind and the Duck. 


A brave little duck lived 
beside a lake. 





He lived in a poor little 
hut; and he had only four 
logs of wood. 





“Four logs are enough,” 
the little duck said; ‘for 
each one will last a whole 
month. 








“And there are only four 
cold months in the year.” 


So the little duck was 
cheerful, even if the winter 
was bitter cold. 








No day was to him too 
cold. 

Never did he mind the 
shrieking of the North 
Wind. 





“IT will freeze over the 
waters,’ said the North 
W ind; “we will see how the 
little duck will hike that!” 


So one morning, when the 
duck went down to the 
water, he could catch no 
fish for his breakfast. 


“What shall IL do?” 
thought the little duck. 


“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed 
the North Wind; “what 
will you do?” 














“Oh, itis you, is it?” said 
the duck. ‘You are play- 
ing a game on me.” 


Then the duck walked 
out onto the ice. He pulled 
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the rushes that grew up 
through the ice. 


Then he put his bill 
down through the holes in 
the ice and caught some 
tiny fish. 


“That? s a br ave 








little 


duck,’ said the North 
Wind; “but I will catch 
her yet.” 





So then the cold North 
Wind crept up to the little 
duck’s hut. He crept close 
up to her door. 


The little duck knew he 
was there, for she felt his 
cold breath. 








So she began to sing, as 
cheerily as a little duck 
could. 


“Cold North Wind, 
I know your plan; 
Blow you may 
Your loudest breeze, 
This little duck 
You cannot freeze.” 








“T wonder if the little 
duck knows I am here,” 
thought the North Wind. 


“How does she dare laugh 
at me and sing about me!” 


But the little duck sang 7 
bravely on 


“T will not allow this 
little duck to laugh at me,” 
said the North Wind. “lI 
will make her feel my 
power.” 












COP! 
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After Many Years. 


Mrs. D. E. Reed of Albany suys: ‘*I would 
not take $500. and be placed back where I 
was before I used the Pyramid Pile cure; 
I suffered for years and it is now 18 months 
since I used it and not the slightest trace 
of the trouble has returned.” For sale by 
all druggists. Little book, “ Piles, Causes 
and Cure,” mailed free. Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 





TWO RINGS 


433 


Send name and address no money, and we will mail 

12 boxes of Comfort Cough Tablets. Willcure acoughin a 
day. Sellthem for1@centsabox. Sendus the $1.20 and 
we will mail you these two beautiful SOLtp GOLD laid Rings, 
Willwearalifetime. No money required till tablets are sold 
We take back all not so 


id. 
COMFORT MEDICINE CO., Providence, R. I. 









Knipp’s Form Study and 
Drawing Cards. 


» cards 4x9 inches, on cardboard of assorted 
colors, 
Just the thing for preparing for Examina- 
tions, and for Seat Work for theolder pupil. 
The sample cards hereshown give a genera] 
ideu of their scope. 















ape Of a square prism 
Draw€Qe picture o 1 standing 


Cards about twice this size. 


The set of 50 cardscontain ninety-four draw: 
ings, and furnishes a thorough drill sm the 
subject of form study and drawing. 

The cards are put upin neat boxes and sent 
vrepaid by mail upon receipt of 30 cents per 


Seat. 
THE EDUCATOR. 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CENTS will bring you, on trial, 13 weeks, 
the Pathfinder, the old reliable 
national news-review. This paper gives you 
every week ALL the important news of the 
world, stated clearly and without bias. Itis the onl 
news-review tLat s truly comprehensive; and it is 
at tue same time not padded or bulky, It gives ycu 
the wheat without the chaff. It is a time-saver fcr 
all busy people. In purpose itis high-toned, healthy 
and inspiring: it is a protest against sensational 
journalism. It takes the place of periodicals c sting 
$2 50 and $3.00. Try it and you would not be without 
it for —_. its cost. $1.00a year. Address 
he Pathfinder, W: ington, D.C. 
















—Several members of the Omaha, Neb., 
board are seriously considering the.feasibility 
of discharging all the school principals and 
employing a limited number of supervisors, 
who are to make the rounds of the schools at 
regular intervals. 


— President Harris of the Chicago board of 
education, in his annual report, says, that the 
the most important forward steps taken by the 
school system in his jurisdiction the last year 
has been the decrease in the infiuence of 
“pull” in filling the places of teachers, etc., 
and the centralization of more authority in 
the superintendent. He contends that author- 
ity must not be too much divided, and that the 
man who is at the head of the schools must 
have ample power to act without constantly 
deterring to others, if he is to make much 
progress. 


—The German Association for Advanced 
Education, representing many of the most 
prominent teachers of the empire, has pett- 
tioned Chancellor von Bulow to create an 
imperial bureau of education modelled on the 
lines of the department of education at Wash- 
ington. Itis asserted that the American sys- 
tem of educational uniformity, whereby the 
school authorities of the entire country are 
more or less subject to central control, is 
urgently required in Germany. The reich- 
stag isto be asked to appropriate funds for an 
exhaustive study of the workings of the 
American system with a view to its immedi- 
ate reproduction in Berlin. 


—We are glad to receive a copy of “‘ Child 
Stories from the Masters.” The cover design 
showing Siegfried slaying the Dragon is 
splendid. 

On the whole, we like the mechanical make- 
up of the book—the dull finished paper and 
the very fine reproductions in sepia of famous 
paintings. 

Two blank pages left wherever a picture is 
inscribed do not add to its attractiveness. 

The stories, of which there are eleven, are 
splendid. Published by Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago. 


— The “Good Time Primer” is a model of 
artistic skill and admirably adapted to its 
purpose. 

E. F. HOWARD, 
Supt. Schools, Charlemont, Mass. 


STANDARD ENTERTAINMENT 


During the Christmas holidays more chil 
dren attended Keith’s theatres in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, than probably 
any other three playhouses in the country. 
There is always something speclal provided 
for the juvenile patrons, for nothing gives 
Mr. Keith greater pleasure than to see a 
host of children enjoying themselves in one 
of his theatres. During the month of Feb- 
ruary, some of the leading entertainers at 
the Boston house will be: Week of Feb. 3. 
Homer Lind and company, in the dramatic 
operetta, “Gringoire” a splendid scenic 
production, and H. M. Lorett, a skilful jug. 
gler. Week of Feb. 10, Woodward’s trained 
seals, a most wonderful act, and the De. 
Bolian brothers, comedy acrobats. Week of 
Feb. 17, Rosseau brothers, acrobats; Lillian 
Burkhart, the famous Character comedienne 
in one of her dainty plays, and Elwood, a 
famous magician. Week of Feb. &%, the 
three Dumonds, musical comedians, and 
Wilfred Clark and company, in a funny 
comedy sketch. These are only a few of 
the acts. The entire show each week con- 
sists of 18 acts, an entire change being 
made. 


CLASS PINS ™t® ene 


two orthree 

letters with ‘ol, ‘oB, ‘08, enameled in 

one or two colors, sterling silver, asc. 

each; §2.s0a doz. Silver plated, soc. 

each; $1.00 a doz. Special desi in 

pins or badges made forany class or 
guicems send design and class colors for es- 

Catalog free. Address 

©, BASTEN BROS., Rochester, N. Y. 





Report Cards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They are arranged 
for the signature of the parents each month 
Size of each 3%x6% inches. Assorted colors 
Price 10 cents per dozen; three dozen 25 cents 
Send 10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 
THE EDUCATOR, 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














What I call ** Madonna Art” loads the 


walls of our school rooms. The motive 
is too abstract, too far removed from 
anything that pertains to life.—CuarLes 
DeGarmo, Professor of Pedagogy, Cor- 
nell University. 


CHILDHOOD IN ART 


LITTLE CHRONICLE HALF-CENT 
SERIES cocceceeeeeee ONE-THIRD SIZE 








FROM THE STATUE BY MICHELANGELO IN THE 
PITT! PALACE, FLORENCE 


XXXIX.—THE YOUTHFUL MICHELANGELO 





BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


are one of the attractions of 


THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE 


A publication which marks an 
epoch in the teaching of 


LANGUAGE 


The engravings in cach issue 

include maps, portraits, line 

and wash drawings, and repro- 
* ductions of great 


MASTERPIEGES OF ART 


a 3 


SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
AND THE TWO-CENT-A-WEEK PLAN 


=~ 
OUR HALF-CENT PICTURES 


In response to a wide demand 
we are reproducing many of 
our most attractive illustra- 
tions on highly finished paper 
(5 1-2x8 in.) at one-half cent 
each on orders for 25 or more, 


For 10c. in stamps we will send 
you a package containing twenty 
different samples. 

LITTLE CHRONICLE PUB. CO. 
SCHILLER BUILDING, CHICAGO 























TWO RINGS FREE! 

Sell 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks, 

at 5 cents es 5 no it 

D> = m Smoke orSmell. e 
HW FrnGyousodaye; whensold 

a tf &- send money and we send 2 Rings or choico 
from big list premiums. MINERAL WICK CO., Providence, BL, 
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So then the North Wind 
crept into the hut and sat 
himself down beside the 
fire. 





The little duck knew he 
was there; so she stirred the 
fire till the flames leaped 
high. The little hut grew 
hotter and hotter. 

The North Wind blew and 
blew; and the little duck 
sang and sang: 








“Oold North Wind, 
I know your plan; 
Blow you may 
Your loudest breeze; 
This little duck 
You cannot freeze.” 


By and by, the North 
Wind began to grow still. 
It was so warm in the hut 
he could not breathe. 


The snow upon his hair 
began to melt. The icicles 
on his crown began to drip. 








}? 


“T cannot bear this fire 
he said; and then he crept 
out of the hut, and went 
away far to the North, 
where he could get cool 
again. 


The little duck laughed 
to herself when he had 
gone. 








“That is a strange little 
duck,” the North Wind 
said. 

“How brave she is!” 


Feb., 1909 : 


Facts About American School Children 


All boys and girls show the same percentage of bright. 
ness, but the girls have five per cent less dullness, and 0 jp 
general may be said to be a little brighter than the boys, 
But this may be due to the fact that girls reach maturity 
sooner than boys. 

Children — boys and girls — of American parentage are 
brighter than both children of foreign parentage and chil. 
dren of foreign and American parentage. This seems to 
indicate that a mixture of nationalities is not always advan- 
tageous in its effect upon the offspring. . 

Children of the non-laboring — professional and mercan- 
tile — classes are superior to those of the laboring classes, 
indicating that the advantages of good social conditions are 
favorable to mental brightness. 

Boys of non-laboring classes show a much higher per cent 
of sickliness and nervousness than boys of the laboring 
classes, indicating that easier social surroundings are not 
always conducive to health. 

While most all children, boys, especially, are lazy at 
times, there are nevertheless a number of children who seem 
chronically lazy. The dull boys have the highest 
per cent of laziness (2.97). It may be true, also, that their 
indolence is one of the causes of this dulness. Comparing 
all boys and girls, the boys (1.33) will be seen to be much 
more lazy than girls (0.22). 

While of course there is no standard of laziness, yet there 
are certain children whose excessive laziness is apparent to 
every teacher: this also is true in regard to unruly children, 
As we might expect, the boys (5.47) are very much more 
unruly than the girls (0.25). 

Without drawing further conclusions, it is evident that 
boys in general showa much higher per cent of defects than 
girls. Many reasons might be given, but it may be said that 
boys are exposed to more danger from accident and to more 
temptations than girls. This parallelism seems to appear in 
other forms ; thus in prisons and reformatories there are four 
or five of the male sex to one of the female sex. But it 
would seem that when there are defects in the female they 
are more significant and serious than in the male. 

A general conclusion as to all children with abnormalities 
is, that they are inferior, not only in mental ability, but in 
weight, height, and circumference of head to children in 
general.— Dr. Arthur McDonald. 


The Name of Mount Vernon. 


In the war between England and Spain, in 1739, history 
records ‘“‘how we, as Colonists of the mother country, ten- 
dered our sympathy and support.” During that conflict 
a friendship was formed between Lawrence Washington and 
Admiral Vernon, which gave the name to one of the most 
beautiful historical homes — one dear to every American 
heart.” 


Smiles 


How many smiles there might be 
If people only knew 

That they feel better every time 
Their faces smile anew. 


How many smiles there would be 
If people simply thought 

Their look is fairer when they smile 
Than when they’re smiling not. 


How many smiles there could be 
If folks would only say: 
‘Good morning, neighbor, let me give 
A helping hand to-day.” 


How many smiles there will be, 
My friend, when you and [ 
Have learned to practice what we wish 
These other folks would try. 
—John T. Trowbridge 





First Teacher—Did you hear about that accident? 
Second Teacher—What was it? 


First Teacher—A school janitor got hurt by the accidental dis- 


charge of his duties.” 
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It does not matter what the weather is, you 
want your 


DIXON’S ‘repnite PENCIL 


always with you. You will find that it is a 
friend that you can rely upon in all emergen- 
cies. They are made in so many grades, shapes, 
sizes and colors that everyone, no matter what 
their work may be, can find the exact pencil 
that is best suited to their own particular wants. 
Send 16c. in stamps, mentioning this publica- 
tion, and samples worth double will be sent. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


BR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
D OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 


Pimples, 

n o Frec k les, 
oO Moth Patches, 
w=. 5} Rash and Skin 
isa ° diseases, and 
ao every blemish, 
Ft 5e08s on beau ty, 
3 G5SF and defies de, 
oe” tection. On its 
am ¢ virtues i- has 






stood the test 
of fifty -four 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar 
. - . name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the hau-ton 
(a patient) :“* As you ladies willuse them, Irecommend, *Gou- 
raud's Cream’ asthe least harm/vl of all the skin preparations. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. 8.., Canada and Europe. ‘ 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y° 





FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED GRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MF@. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


TEACHERS; Send for catalogue ot 

» Embossed, arengea, 
Frosted, Gift Cards, Drawing, Reading, 
History, a e, Composition, Busy- 
Work, Alphabet, Number, Merit, Honor, 
Perfect, ntence, Credit, Prize Cards. 
Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ ks, School Aids, Diplomas, 
Certificates, School Reports, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or money order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, 2 16 page 
weekly current topic paper for teachers, one 
year, How to Teach ae Our New 
Examination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination,  eyy! Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work ‘the 5 full sets). The total 
value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. sa-We 
Gre giu‘-g you the books free to introduce them. 


Offer Il. 


Yor 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year’s subscription to 
the Normal Instructor, Total value, $2.85. 


Offer III. 


For 81,10 we will send you all of Offer 
number one and either The Educator, 
Teacher’s World. . : 
forone year, @-Total value, $3.35. 

If you are already a subscriber to one or more 
of the papers or magazines you can have your sub- 
scription begin when the time for which you have 
paid has expired. 

In case of the books, 3 cents additional must be 
sent for each book ordered, Busy Work 6 centa, to 
cover expense of wrapping, postage, etc. Address 


THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca §&t., - Buffalo, N. Y. 











NOTES. | 


—F. T. Howard, a New Orleans millionaire, 
has gone out of the beaten path in public 
benefaction and just presented his city with a 
splendid new primary schoo) building, fitted 
up in model form. 

In making the presentation Mr. Howard 
said: “Our greatest need to-day is primary 
education, the education of the masses, the 
great common people, who are the brawn and 
sinew of our community. We spend too 
much thought and money on high schools, 
colleges and universities, while the simple 
education of the great masses is too much 
neglected. In our public schools the primary 
grades are over-crowded and the high schools 
are partly empty! That is an object lesson 
for our legislators and our rich men.” 








QUAINT RULES FOR A GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL. 


The following is a Copy of the Rules drawn 
up by Archbishop Tenison in 1713 for the Man- 
agement of the Girls’ School in the Lambeth 
Parish :— 


‘*Orders for the Charitie Schole for twelve 
poor Girls, founded by Thomas Lord 
Archbp of Canterbury, at Lambeth, 
in Surrey, in the year 1706, on 
March 28. 


lst.—This Schole is to consist at present of a 
schoolmistress, Mary Davies, and twelve poor 
Girls. 
2nd.—No Girl to be under eight years old 
when admitted, nor to stay till after full four- 
teen unless it be to even the Quarter. 
8rd.— Each girl to be sent in new cloathed. 
4th. A Common Prayer-book and Bible to 
be provided for each. 
5th.— They are to be taught to Read, Write, 
Spin, Knit and Sew & Mark. 
6th —They are to come to Schole in the 
Sumer at Seven in ye Morning & to continue 
till Twelve; to come again betwixt One and 
I'wo in ye Atternoon and continue till five. 
Sumer to be reckon’d from Lady Day to 
Michaelmas-day. 

7th.—In Winter, to come at eight in ye Morn- 
ing & stay till Twelve, & to come again be- 
twixt One & Two in ye Afternoon and stay till 
betwixt four and five. 

8th.—At their coming in ye Morning, ye Mis- 
tress or one of ye Girls appointed by her is to 
begin wth. ye Prayer, Prevent us O Lord, etc. 
then ye Collect for ye Day, and then ye Collect 
for ye fifth Sunday after Trinity. 

9th.—At Night at their going away, they shall 
say the Collect for the Day, then the Collect 
for ye fourth Sunday after Trinity, and the 
Lighten our Darkness. They must be changed 
when they go to Bed to say (as in Psalm 4, 
verse ye 9) I will lay me down, &c. 

10th.—Every Lord’s Day & every other Holy 
Day, & ev’ry Wednesday & Friday, they are to 
go to ye Church, two by two, and to seat in ye 
Seat in Howard’s Chappel, which was pro- 
vided for them at the said Lord Archbp’ 
Charge. 

llth.—The Mistress is to teach ym, how to 
make ye Answers at ye Prayers, and to Sing 
the Psalm Tunes comonly used in ye Church. 

12th.—On Each Thursday in ye Afternoon 
they are to break up at three of the Clock. 

13th.— On Saturdays in ye Afternoon ye Girls 
are to help to clean ye House. Break upatthe 
same hour & go in order to ye Church to 
Prayers. 

14th.—At Christmas, Easter & Whitsontide, 
they are to have ye usual Liberties. 

15th.— The Mistress each Week to choose one 
of ye Girls to be her particular Assistant. 

16th. The Mistress is to give an account to 
ye Abp’s Wife of ye State of ye Schole, so long 
as she his said Wife shall live. 

17th.—The Schoolmistress to sit Rent free, 
and to have twenty pounds per Anum paid 
quarterly by ye Trustees appointed by ye will 
o fye said Ld Abp. out of yeEstate in Lambh.’, 


that Charitie Schole. 
(Apparently signed) 





ARE QUICK TO SEE 


Good Doctors are Quick to See and Appre- 
ciate Real Merit in New Medicines. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a discovery of 


great value to the medical profession and the 
public. They are an unfailing specific in all 
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cases of dyspepsia and disordered digestion. 


Almost everybody’s digestion is disordered 
more or less, and the commonest thing they 
do for itis to take some one of the many so- 
called blood-purifiers, which in many cases are 
merely strong cathartics. Such things are 
not needed. If the organs are in a clogged 
condition, they need only a little help and they 
will right themselves. Cathartics irritate the 
sensiiive linings of the stomach and bowels 
and often do more harm than good. 


Purging is not what is needed. The thing 
to do is to put the food in condition to be 
readily digested and assimilated. Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets do this perfectly. They 
partly digest what is eaten and give the stom. 
ach just the help it needs. They stimulate 
the secretion and excretion of the digestive 
fluids and relieve the congested condition of 
the glands and membranes. They put the 
whole digestive system in condition to do its 
work. When that is done you need take no 
more tablets, unless you eat what does not 
agree with you. Then take one or two tablets 
—give the needed help and you will have no 
trouble. 


It’s a common-sense medicine and a com. 
mon-sense treatment and it will cure every 
time. Not only cure the disease but cure the 
cause. Goes about it in a perfectly sensible 
and scientific way. 

We have testimonials enough to fill a book, 
but we don’t publish many ofthem. However— 

Mrs. E. M. Faith of Byrd’s Creek, Wis., says: 
“IT have taken all the Tablets I got of you and 
they have done their work well in my case, for 
I feel like a different person altogether. I 
don’t doubtif I had not got them I should have 
been at rest by this time.” 


H. E. Willard, Onslow, Ia., saya: ‘* Mr. White 
of Canton, was telling me of your Dyspepsia 
Tablets curing him of dyspepsia from which 
he had suffered for eight years. As I am a 
sufferer myself I wish you to send me a pack. 
age by return mail.” 


Phil Brooks, Detroit, Mich., says: “ Your dys. 
pepsia cure has worked wonders in my case. 
I suffered for years from dyspepsia butam now 
entirely cured and enjoy life as I never have 
before. I gladly recommend them.” 

It will cost fifty cents to find out just how 
much Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will help you- 


purchased by him for ye perpetual Support of Try them—that’s the best way to decide. 
All druggists sell them. A little book on 
stomach diseases will be mailed free by ad. 





May 29th, 1713, Tho. Cantuar.”’. 


dressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich, 
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Bivdtes 0" 


A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 

It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS 3-80-25 


To any one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard IIlus- 
trations. Every HELP a teacher needs. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 














GRADED 


MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 


S D. Waterman, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal 
J.W. McCtymonps, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. Hucues, Supt of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


“Graded Memory Selections” 
brings together a very choice collection 
of children’s poems. A certain old 
lady of my acquaintance was so de- 
lighted to find between the covers of 
one book so many of the favorites of 
her childhood that I was constrained 
to present her with the little book on 
the spot. The book will be a delight, 
not only to children, but to all who are 
wise enough never to grow old. 


Henry D. HERVEY, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Palling ards. 


To introduce our fine stationery, we will send, 
put up in a neat box, 50 best quality calling cards, 


1 a” A ae. 


latest size and style,with your name neatly printed 
ip script pon receipt of 15 two cent stamps. 
THE EDUCATOR, 

102 Seneea Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





NOTES «#4 
aS eX 


—The report of the New York commissioner 
of immigration contains this serious state- 
ment: “ Our immigration is constantly increas- 
ing in illiteracy. Nearly one-half of our steer- 
age immigration now presents an illiteracy of 
forty to fifty percent.” There is a great wave 
of immigration from the races of southern and 
eastern Europe. Here is a problem that Con- 
gress cannot long put aside. 


— Surprising, indeed, is that warning against 
too much knowledge that comes from Dr. von 
Stradonitz, rector of Berlin university, directed 
to the American people, apropos of the Car- 
negie gift of a national college. 

He implores us to beware of higher educa- 
tion, in that it creates an unproductive ciass 
which looks with scorn on those whose educa- 
tion has been merely in bread-winning. He 
thinks Germany has erred in running to fine 
scholarship, but he is in favor of technical and 
common schools. 


— Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Jones, in 
his report severely criticises the system of 
compulsory education of Indian children now 
in torce. The children are taken from their 
homes and huddled in boarding schools where 
sanitary conditions are poor, and many of 
them fall victims to diseases they are not sub- 
ject to in their home surroundings. Miss 
Kstelle Reel, superintendent of Indian educa- 
tion, also deplores the present conditions. She 
has just prepared a complete and systematic 
course of study, the first that has ever been 
arranged for the Indians. It devotes much at- 
tention to agriculture and kindred occupations 
and leads up by easy stages from the bottom. 
There is comparatively little book instruction, 
the idea being to teach only practical things. 


—The government now has a school in full 
blast at Point Barrow, Alaska, in latitude 71, 
this being decidedly the northernmost school 
in the United States, and probably in the 
world. The site was selected by the bureau of 
education. The school-house itself is not very 
different from the typical district school-Louse 
in the States, and is exactly like those of Una- 
laska, Kadiak Island, and other Alaskan sta- 
tions. It is built with double walls thoroughly 
lined with felt to keep out the cold, and has a 
storm door. 

School hours are from seven in the morning 
to four in the afternoon. Of course at this 
period of the year, when the sun has gone 
south, school has to be held by lamplight. 
Some of the little Eskimo children come 
many miles to school each day, on dog-sledges. 
When the school is full there are about one 
hundred pupils. 


—A rude shock has been given to the world 
by recent revelations tending to show that the 
average American college student, however 
well he may stand in the scientific branches, 
has but a hazy notion of the literature of his 
language. 

Not long ago a test examination of twenty- 
seven young men and women students of 
Tufts College, a worthy old New England 
institution, was made. Of these, fifteen could 
not name two of Scott’s novels. Three did 
not know the author of “ Pickwick Papers.” 
Most of them knew the immortal Becky 
Sharp only as the heroine of one of last year’s 
dramatizations. Nine did not know who 
wrote “ Hiawatha.” Less than half were able 
to name a single work of Carlyle or Ruskin. 

The New York Press commenting on this 
state of things, asks: “If the advanced pupils 
of an Eastern seminary of learning do not 
know their Dickens and Thackeray, let alone 
their Scott, their Browning, their Carlyle, and 
their Lowell, who does know them? What is 
the state of information among the merely 
common-schooled millions? And what is to 
be this country’s future asthe home of literary 
taste, without which a national literature is 





impossible?” 





Reward of Merit 





A New Oatarrh Oure Secures Nationa) 
Popularity in Less than One Year, 


Throughout a great nation of eighty million 
it is a desperate struggle to secure even 
recognition for a new article to say nothing of 
achieving popular favor, and yet within one 





year Stuart’s Catarrah Tablets, the new catarrh 
cure, has met with such success that to-day it 
can be found in every drug store throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


To be sure a large amount of advertising was 
necessary in the first instance to bring the 
remedy to the attention of the public, but 
everyone familiar with the subject knows that 
advertising alone never made any article per. 
manently successful. It must have in addi- 
tion absolute, undeniable merit, and this the 
new catarrh cure certainly possesses in a 
marked degree. 


Physicians, who formerly depended upon in. 
halers, sprays and local washes or ointments, 
now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, because, as 
one of the most prominent stated, these tab. 
lets contain in pleasant, convenient form all 
the really efficient catarrh remedies, such as 
red gum, blood root and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, and are 
given to little children with entire safety and 
benefit. 


Dr. J.J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., says: “I 
suffered from catarrh in my head and throat 
every fall, with stoppage of the nose and irri- 
tation in the throat affecting my voice and 
often extending to the stomach, causing 
catarrh ofthe stomach. I bought a fifty cent 
package of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at my 
druggist’s, carried them in my pocket and 
used them faithfully, and the way in which 
they cleared my head and throat was certainly 
remarkable. I had no catarrh last winter and 
spring and consider myself entirely free from 
any catarrhal trouble.” 


Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
writes: “I suffered from catarrh nearly my 
whole life and last winter my two children 
also suffered from catarrhal colds and sore 
throat so much they were out of school a large 
portion of the winter. My brother, who was 
cured of catarrhal deafness by using Stuart's 
Catarrh Tablets, urged me to try them so much 
that I did so and am truly thankful for what 
they have done for myself and my children. I! 
always keep a box of the tablets in the house 
and at the first appearance of a cold or sore 
throat we nip it in the bud and catarrh is no 
longer a household affliction with us.” 

Full sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets are sold for fifty cents at all druggists. 

Send for book on cause and cure of catartb, 
mailed free. Address, F. A. Stuart Co., Mar 
shall, Mich. 
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NOTES. 


—Edwards & Broughton, Raleigh, N.C., nave 
published, and Clifford & Lawton, Union 
square, New York, have for sale an interesting 
volume of stories of Colonial and Revolution- 
ary incidents, as well as of prominent men, all 
of which go to make up the history of North 
Carolina, by Colonel R. B. Creecy, for years 
editor of the Elizabeth City (N.C.) Economist. 
The volume is entitled “ Grandfather’s Tales 
of North Carolina History,” and contains a 
number of spirited and interesting illustra- 
tions. Colonel Creecy’s personal recollections 
go pack to the memorable convention of 1835, 
and he gives a chapter of incidental reasons 
why the Tar Heel State should be considered 
the “ Mother State” of the Union. 


—The Table of Contents of the Four-Track 
News, for January, 1902, comprises an interest- 
ing article on California, “The Land of the 
Sunset Sea,” by Luther L. Holden; a poetic 
article, “The Romance of Reality,” by Jane 
Ww. Guthrie; a sketch of Hudson, by H. R. 
Bryan, Editor Hudson Republican; “Speak the 
Good Word,” a poem by William J. Lampton; 
“Egypt—Then and Now,” by George Eade; 
“California,” a poem by Sara Schmucker; De- 
partments —Vest Pocket Confidences, Along 
the Railroads, Lakes and Mountains, The 
World’s Progress in Transportation and Indus- 
trial Development, Book Reviews, articles on 
Prunes, Olives, Grain, Sugar Beets, and,.a mis- 
cellaneous collection of interesting and valu- 
able matter, all profusely illustrated. 


—Mrs. Alden, president-general of the Inter- 
national Sunshine Society, writing in Success, 
says: : 

“No single rule of life is more far-reaching 
than that of old King Alfred: ‘ Kight hours for 
work, eight hours for sleep, and eight hours for 
recreation.’ But six hours of real work will 
accomplish more than eight hours of dilly- 
dallying; six hours of genuine sleep are better 
than eight hours of restless dreaming, and six 
hours of active, whole-souled play will do 
more good than eight hours of trivial ‘ potter- 
ing around.’ Never forget that the same ele- 
ments, in mind and physic, that will make you 
a good and successful professional woman, 
will, if a change comes in your career, make 
you a good wife and mother. Physical strength 
and mental alertness are as necessary in the 
home as outside of it. Make yourself a 
woman, a real woman, not a puppet, or a 
scarecrow. We need more real women, more 
real men, in our twentieth century civiliza- 
tion.” 


—Messrs. Ginn & Company, Boston, an- 
nounce the appearance within a few months 
of an important series of supplementary 
readers to be zalled ‘‘ The Youth’s Companion 
Series.” The volumes of this series are com 
piled by special arrangement with Perry 
Mason & Co., for the right to republish in book 
form the material that has appeared and is 
now appearing in the Youth’s Companion. 

Because of the high standard it has main- 
tained for more than seventy-five years, the 
Youth’s Companion has contributed largely to 
the elevation of the literary taste of the home 
In its pages has been accumulated a wealth 
of material of unique interest and permanent 
value. The arrangements now completed will 
result in putting this material within the 
reach of school children in a graded and sys- 
tematized form. The various volumes will be 
illustrated fuly from the originals used in the 
Youth’s Companion, only the very best of them, 
however, being chosen for reproduction. 

The first book of this important series, “‘ The 
Wide World,” gives a brief, comprehensive 
survey of child life in Japan, Egypt, Holland, 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, South America, 
and Alaska. Among the interesting sketches, 
which give an idea of the character of the vol 
umes, are “ Barbarian Babies,” “ Dining with 
& Mandarin,” “Some Little Egyptians,” A 
Visit to Sweden,” “ An Eskimo Breakfast.” 

This first work is particularly adapted for 








Legends of the Springtime 


By B. HOYT 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Six well known legends make up this little book, each giving a special version of 
the coming of springtime: ‘‘The Story of the Sleeping Beauty (English version), 
“The Story of Siegfried and Brunhilde” (German version), “ Iduna and the Apples” 
(Norse), “The Story of Baldur” (Norse legend), “ How the Summer Came” (legend of 
the North American Indians), and “ Story of Proserpine” (Greek legend). 


In Mythland 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, Florence Kindergarten, Mas.. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Supt. J. W. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


“1 am pleased to acknowledge the receipt of a 
copy of ‘In Mythland,’ by Miss Beckwith. I have 
always believed in the adaptation of Greek and 
Roman myths for young pupils. It tends to develop 
a taste for the best classic literature when a child 
becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as Miss Beckwith 
has done, there will be no trouble in making such 
books popular and useful.” 


Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 


Large Type. Illustrated 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 





It is both natural and fitting 4 
that the boys and girlsof America 2, . 0530-4 
should be interested and familiar —— -~——£— 
with the legends that have woven 
so much of poetry and romance 
about the life of the red men. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows, and the 
whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which 
will feed the imagination without ts 
injuring the children. The book is 
illustrated by twenty-three striking p 
pictures vivid with Indian life and - 
activities. Ae 


Story of Hiawatha 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cents, 





This story differs from the usual 
presentation of Hiawatha in its combi- 
nations of prose narrative and the 
original poem. The result isa happy 
adaptation for young children. The 
narrative form prepares for a better 
understanding of the rythmic lines and 
prevents any weariness from the mo- 
notony of the long poem. The book is 
rich in illustration — there is hardly a 
page without its accompanying picture. 
There are many full-page illustrations, 
several in rich color, and all are re- 
markably clear, striking and expressive. 
These will prove of great assistance in 
comprehending the poem and will de- 
light the hearts of the children. 
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of many of our patrons we present herewith a short descriptive list of 
the Popular Five Cent Classics. As any teacher may see by examining 
the list, appropriate reading for all occasions and for all classes may be 
obtained at a nominal price. Owing to a recent ruling by the Post- 
master General, raising the postage rate on our FIVE CENT CLASSICS 
we cannot send SINGLE copies for less than SEVEN CENTS, but we will 
continue filling orders in QUANTITIES OF NOT LESS THAN FIVE, at 


the old rate. 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CTS. FIVE OR MORE AT FIVE CTS. EACH. 


First Grade. 
No. 2. /Azsop’s FAB: Es. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 


the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock a-Doodle and | 


the Piece of Gold, The Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 


Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 


Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. A®sop’s FABLEs. 

Same as above The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove, The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM Atsop. I. 


Same as above, containing the Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM A‘sop. II. 


Same as above, containing The Klind Man and the 


Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the | 


Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 
No. 73. Bubs, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Lilustrated. 


No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 


No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDs. I. 


Another delightful nature reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY BABy. 
Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 


Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader 


No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 


Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other | 


richly illustrated stories. 


No. 143. BABES OF THE Woop. 


Sull another nature reader, large, clear type, telling 


about the oak tree’s babies, the waluuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 


No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 


Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. 


No. 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HOME. 
Similar to No. 10g 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. LitTLE RED Ripinc Hoop. 


The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. ROoTs AND STEMs. 


Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated 


No. 76. BikD FRIENDs. 


Stories 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 78. FLOWER FRIENDs. II. 


Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. 
illustrated. 


No. 79. FLOWER Frienps. III. 
Fully illustrated. 


Fully 


Similar to 77 and 78 


No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 

Being the story of the Sleeping _— English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 

No. 185. ROBINSON CrusoE. Part I. 


In simple form for second grade children. The story 
is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 








about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple | 


Large, clear type. | 


No. 186. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part II. 

No. 187. RoBINSON CrusoE. Part III. 
No. 188. RoBINSON CRUSOE. Part IV. 
No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The Story of the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type 
No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 

How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse I.egend). 

No. 198. THE FLOWER WORLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. GRIMM’s FAIRY TALEs. I. 

Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 

No. 4. GrimM’s Fairy TALEs. II. 


Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. 


No. 13. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 
The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 


SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 
The Three Little Men in the 


Same as 13. 
The Musicians 
No. 9. THE STORY OF BRYANT. 

A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No, 25. STORY OF COLUMBUS. 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LINCOLN. 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. Ett WHITNEY. 

No. 60, EDISON. 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. LouisA M. ALCoTT. 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 

No. 70. STEPHENSON. 

No. 71. IRVING. 

No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 

No. 81. Cyrus W. FIELD. 
No. 20, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared ia 
Primary Education, 





We are pleased to announce the publica. 
tion of PsycHOLOGY FOR TEACHERs, by 
J. N. Patrick, A. M., author of “ Legsong 
in Language,” ‘‘ Lessons in Grammar,” ang 
**Light on the Road.” We believe that 
the publication of this ideal text-book for 
teachers and high schools ‘ will meet g 
long-felt want,” for the author is a map 
with a message that can be understood by 
those for whom it was written. He goes 

He ex. 
presses his convictions in language that 


directly to the core of the subject. 
inspires and convinces. His style ig ex. 
ceptionally simple, clear, and concise. He 
believes that teaching is a spiritual pro. 
cess, and states the great truths of the art 
in words that burn. The application of 
the principles of psychology to the work of 
the teache1 can be readily understood and 
applied. 

The work contains more examples illus- 
trating the application of the principles of 
psychology than any other work published. 
This is the method feature of the book. The 
author believes that the chief need of 
teachers is inspiration, not direction, that 
methods of teaching cannot be fixed, that 
the best method of teaching for everyone 
is the method he makes for himself through 
a study of the principles of mental laws, 
experience and reflection, that teachers 
must have 


the 


a practical knowledge of how 
mind grows while it is acquiring 
knowledge. This knowledge, the author 
asserts, cannot be acquired by following 
the detailed directions in books on method. 
Conscious knowledge of how mind grows 
is as indispensable to the teacher as is con- 
scious knowledge of how the body acts to 
the physician. 

Above all else the author clearly shows 
the relation that the science of psychology 
bears to the art of teaching. Many stu- 
dents have little difficulty in acquiring a 
text-book knowledge of what writers say 
about the science of psychology, but seem 
lost when called upon to apply the prin- 
In this work 


special attention has been paid to the appli- 


ciples in the class-room. 


cation of the principles of psychology to 
the work of the teacher. The emphasis 
given this essential and practical feature of 
the work is one of its distinguishing and 
well-marked characteristics. Experience 
asserts that students do not relish the 
analytical technicalities of this science, but 
that they are pleased with the concrete and 
practical application of the fundamental 
laws of mental development. 

Essentials only are presented. But on 


this point let the author speak for himself. 
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ee S_ 
He says: ‘Only the essential truths of 


psychology are treated in this manual. An 
effort has been made to present the funda- 
mental traths of mental science in simple 
aud concise language, and to illustrate 
their use in the practical work of the 
school-room. Psychology considered as a 
science, the object of profound research, 
js one thing; psychology as an educational 
instrument -— psychology for teachers — is 
quite another thing. With the knotty de- 
tails of the science the teacher in high 
schools has absolutely nothing to do. 

Too many of the elementary text-books 
on this subject are very abstract, and want- 
ing in illustrative matter that can be under- 
stood by the young teacher and the average 
high school pupil. No apology is needed 
for repeated efforts to impress important 
truths upon the teacher or for repeating in 
different phrases the central truths of the 
science. As sound methods of instruction 
are based upon the laws which govern the 
acquisition of knowledge, suggestions on 
method are presented in connection with 
the treatment of the most important 
subjects.” 

The book is designed to meet the needs 
of students in high schools, in normal 
schools, in teachers’ institutes, and in read- 
ing circles. The scope of the work can be 
seen by glancing over the table of contents : 


Contents. 
CHAPTER PAGES 
I. Introductory Topics 7-60 
II. Attention 61-92 
III. Sensation—Perception. . 93-134 
IV. Memory. . . 135_160 
V. Imagination 161-188 
VI. Association—Apperception 189-218 
VII. Conception. . . . . . 219-248 
VIII. Judgment—Reason 249-282 
IX. Feeling—Will . 283-322 
ee ee 323-348 
Index . 349-352 


12mo, 352 pages, half leather, $l. by 
mail. 

Correspondence solicited. EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 


‘Graded Memory Selections” brings to- 
gether a very choice collection of children’s 
poems. 
tance was so delighted to find between the 


A certain old lady of my acquain- 


covers of one book so many of the favor- 
ites of her childhood that I was constrained 
to present her with the little book on the 
spot. The book will be a delight, not only 
to children, but to all who are wise enough 
hever to grow old. 


Henry D. HERVEY, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 





No. 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 

No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 

In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
No. 46. Story OF THE Boston TEA PARTY. 


Besides the story of the tea party, the book contains 
words and music of two songs, “ Revoiutionary Tea” 
and ‘* The Origin of Yankee Doodle®” 


No. 68. StToRY OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs.S. E Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 


Old yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 


No. 95. Stories OF REvo.ution, I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. SToRIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 


Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 101. STroRIES OF REVOLUTION. III. 


Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No, 120. THE LiBertTy BELL. 


Story written by Mrs. S E. Dawes, also contains 
the complete poem, beginning 
** There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade. 


No. 22. THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 


Taken from the “* Wonder Book.’’ To those who are 
not familiar with the ‘‘ Wonder Book,’’ we would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 
children. 


No. 82. Story OF HOLMEs. 


The Biographies for this grade are just a little more 
advanced than the ones described under third grade. 


No. 83. Srory OF LA SALLE. 
No. 89. LONGFELLOW. 

No. 90. DE Soro. 

No. 91. MARQUETTE. 

No. 98. BOONE. 

No. 99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 10u. FREMONT AND KIT CARSON. 


No. 103. STORIES AND RHYMES OF Woob- 


LAND. I. 


Nature stories and as its name indicates, in story 
and rhyme. 


No. 104. STORIES AND RHYMES OF WooD- 
LAND. II. 
No, 105. STORIES AND RHYMES OF BIRD- 


LAND. I. 


Similiar to Rhymes of Woodland, except the stories 
are about birds. 


No. 106. STORIES AND 
LAND. II, 


RHYMES OF BIRD- 


STORIES AND RHYMES OF FLOWER- 
LAND. I. 
Still rhymes and stories, but now about flowers. 


No. 108. 


No. 107. 


STORIES AND RHYMES OF FLOWER- 
LAND. II. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 


Containing the eiving, selections from Longfel- 
low’s writings: The Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock 
on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
Window, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, The 
Reaper and the owen, Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


No. 193. JOAN OF ARC, 
Fifth Grade. 
No. 23. HAWTHORNE’S THREE GOLDEN 


APPLES. 

These selections from Hawthorne's writings are not 
adapted, but are merely selected from ‘‘The Wonder 
Book.” To those who are not, familiar with ‘‘ The Won- 
der Book” we would say the stories are the classical 
myths made readable for children. 








No. 24. HAWTHORNE’S 
PITCHER. 


Selected from the *‘ Wonder Book.” 


No. 33. THE CHIM#RA. Hawthorne. 
Selected from the ‘‘ Wonder Book.” 


MIRACULOUS 


No. 34. PARADISE OF CHILDREN. Haw- 
thorne. 
Selected from the ‘* Wonder Book.” 
No. 92. AUDUBON. 


More of our popular biographies. Teachers will do 
well to have at hand every one of the biographies con- 
tained in the entire list. 


No. 97. JEFFERSON. 
No. 102. NATHAN HALE. 
No, 130. LA FAYETTE. 
No. 131. FARRAGUT. 
No. 147. DICKENs. 
Sixth Grade. 
No. 15. LEGENDS OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


A oe selection complete from Irving’s “ Sketch 
- 16. Rip VAN WINKLE. 
Same as No. 15. 


No. 32. KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Complete. 


No. 39. WEARE SEVEN AND OTHER POEMS, 


Containing the foliowing: We are Seven, The 
Pet Lamb, The Reverie of Poor Susan, the Daffodils, 
To the Daisy, To the Same Flower, To the Small 
Celandine, To a Butterfly, The Sparrow’s Nest, To a 
Skylark, To a Nightingale, To the Cuckoo, Three 


Boo 
No 


| Years She Grew, A Slumber did My Spint Steal, To 


My dister, The Kitten and Fallen Leaves. 


No. 47. RAB AND His FRIENDs. 
A story of a dog. 


No. 50. CHRISTMAS EVE. 
From Irving's Sketch Book. 
No. 54. PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 
Browning. 


Complete with notes. 


No. 55. JOHN GILPIN AND OTHER POEMS. 


Containing biographical sketch of Cowper, John 
Gilpin, Boadicea (an ode), Loss of the Royal Geor e, 
On the Death of Mrs Throckmorton’s Bullfinch, The 


Retired Cat. All with notes. 
No. 57. Lapy OF THE Lake. Canto lI. 
With notes. . 
No. 67. THANATOPSIS AND OTHER POEMS, 
Bryant. 


Containing Thanatopsis, Seventy-six, The African 
Chief, Song of Marion’s Men, Summer Wind, Autumn 
Woods, The West Wind, The Gladness of Nature, To 
the Fringed Gentian, Innocent Child and Snow-White 
Flower, The Yellow Violet, The Death of the Flowers, 
To a Waterfowl, The Green Mountain Boys, The Dis- 
interred Warrior, Upon the Mountain's Distant Head, 
Midsummer, October, November, The Winds, Song. 
No. 84. THE MINOTAUR. Hawthorne. 


A Selectiom from Tanglewood Tales. Tanglewood 
Tales by Hawthorne are much as the selections found 
in ‘* The Wonder Book,” that is, the classic myths 
made readable for children. 


No. 85. THE PyGmies. Hawthorne. 
A selection from Tanglewood Tales. 

No. 86. THE DRaAGon’s TEETH. 
A Selection from Tanglewood Tales. 

No. 93. GREAT STONE FACE. 
A selection from Twice-Told Tales. 

No. 94. Snow IMAGE. Hawthorne. 
A selection from Twice-Told Tales. 


Hawthorne. 


Hawthorne. 


No. 126. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 
Woods in Winter, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, A Psalm 

of Life, The Builders, Footsteps of Angels, Hymn to 

the Night, Autumn, Sunrise on the Hills, Song of the 

Silent Land, An April Day, The Building of the Ship. 

THe GREAT CARBUNCLE. Haw- 

thorne. 
A selection from Twice-Told Tales. 


No. 129. 
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Literature 


CRADE I. 
Our Little Folk’s Primer 
The Good Time Primer ; 
fEsop’s Fables. Vol. I. (Pratt) 


CRADE Il. 





Story of Hiawatha 
#Esop’s Fables. Vol. II. . 
In Mythland ‘ + 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers 
Story of Ulysses : ° 

(Above, all in large type) 


CRADE ill. 

Grimm’s Tales . 

Stories of the Red Children 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Through the Looking Glass 

Swiss Family Robinson . 

Kingsley’s Water Babies 

Black Beauty, paper, .10 


CRADE IV. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales . 
Dickens’ Little Nell 
Dickens’ Paul Dombey 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks 
Hiawatha, the Indian 


Geograpby 


CRADE Ill. 
Geography for Young Folks 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe . 
Children of the Palm Lands . 


CRADE IV. 
Science Ladders. Vol. I. 
(Land and Water Forms) 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 
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Twentieth Century Readers 


CRADE I! Bds. Clo, 
Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers .30 49 
Story of Hiawatha -30 .40 
Stories of the Red Children 30 .40 
CRADE ill. 
Stories of Great Men +30 40 
Stories of Great Inventors 30 .40 
Stories of American Pioneers 30 40 
Stories of Colonial Children 40 .60 
Stories of Our Authors 30 .40 
CRADE IV. 
| Stories of Colonial Children , , . 40 60 
| American History Stories. Vol. I. (Colonial Period) .36 
Mature 
CRADE I. Bds. (Clo, 
Some of Our Friends 30 40 
| Plant Babies and Their Cradles -30 .40 
| Out Doors 30 40 
CRADE Il. 
Our Flower Friends -30 40 
Friends of the Field . . 30 40 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 30 40 
Buds, Stems and Roots : 30 40 
Stories of Birdland. Vol. I. and II. 30 .§0 
Introduction to Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book .30  .40 
(Above, all in large type) 
CRADE Ill. 
Black Beauty, paper, .10 , . 25 
Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. I. 40 .60 
| Stories from Garden and Field 30 .40 
Aunt May’s Bird Talks 50 
CRADE IV. 
Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. Vol. II. . .40 .60 
| Little Flower Folks. Vol. I. and Il. . .30 «40 
Stories from Animal Land 50 75 
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The Charming Story of Children in Arctic Regions 


CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 


Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


All boys and girls old enough to distinguish 
between different races of men, ‘will enjoy 
the vivid account of the games, toys and 
manner of life of the little Eskimos, who 
seem, their climatic limitations considered, 
to have much the same tendencies as chil- 
dren of other lands. Here one may learn 
where and how they live, how their homes 
are built, what are their playthings, how 
they make sleds and coast on them, how 
the dogs are fed, what they have in place of 
candy, their work, hunting and fishing, how 
their clothes are made, and much about 
their sports and exercises of skill and 
strength. The book contains nothing to 
which exception can be taken, and we can 
heartily recommend it.— Nation. 


CHILDREN OF T WORLD 


Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Fully Illus. 254 Pages. Small qto. Cloth, $1.00 


The “ Children of the World” will 
be an unfailing delight for picture study 
and marvelous story because of the great 
variety of national life and the unusual 
attention given to the details of the every- 
day customs of strange people, The 
book is literally full of pictures and they 
open up the life of the people as if we 
had been invited to enter their countries 
and see for ourselves, It is rare that 
illustrations mean so much in any book 
as in this—they are original, striking, 
and almost tell the stories without the 
text. Particularly will the games and 
sports of these all-over-the-world children 
be of exciting interest to American boys 
and girls, for “play” is the “open sesame” 
to every childish heart, The make-up of 
the book is rich and artistic, and expense 
has not been spared in giving the “Chil- 
dren of the World” a beautiful setting. 


STORIES OF THE BIBLE 


The People of the Chosen Land 


By MYLES ENDICOTT 
VOLS. 1. and Il. 












































Witu ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DORE AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS 


“ Let children hear the mighty deeds which God performed of old;— 
Which in our younger years, we saw, and which our fathers told. 
Our lips shall tell them to our sons, and they again to theirs, 

That generations yet unborn may teach them to their heirs.” 


Boards, 40 cents ; Cloth, 60 cents 


“Stories of the Bible” seems to me to be-exceptionally well written for school purposes,— and 
it is handsome.— H. T. BAILey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 
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Primary Reading: 


METHODS OF TEACHING 
IN TEN CITIES 


From the Pens of Ten Expert Teachers in the Leading 
Educational Centres of the Country 


St. Paut, CuicaGO, CLEVELAND, Kansas Crty, WASHINGTON, 
Boston, New HAVEN, BROOKLYN, BIRMINGHAM, INDIANAPOLIS 


Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG 


Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Chalk Modeling 
The New Method of 


MAP DRAWING 


Including Introduction and Suggestive Lessons on the “a 
Use of the Maps 


By IDA CASSA HEFFRON 


Late of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, Ill. 
Pedagogics in Art, College for Teachers, University of Chicago. 


Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.00 





A First Year in Drawing 


By HENRY T. BAILEY 
State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


The book takes up the subject from the first form lessons through 
the fundamental geometric figures; Color, Form, Arrangement, Num- 
ber, Language and Nature Studies are skilfully correlated. 


Applied Psychology 
An Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Education 


By J. A. McLELLAN, L.A., LL.D., Director of Normal Schools, che, 
and Prof. Dewey, Chicago. 


Illustrated. 350 Pages. 


Extra Cloth, $1.20 

This work will be found to justify its title; it is a work written for 
teachers by a teacher. 
explicitly derived principles—on Geography, Arithnietic, Primary Read- 
ing, the Training of Language Power‘and Grammar. 





Primary Manual Training 


Methods in Form Study, Clay, Paper and 
Color Work 
By CAROLINE F. CUTLER 


Special Instructor in Manual Training to the Primary Teachers 
of Boston. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 75 ‘cents 


The Swedish System 
of Gymnastics 


By HARTVIG NISSEN 
Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston. 


Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 75 cents 





Lessons in 
Industrial Drawing 

By MARY ISABEL GILMORE, New York 
Small gto. 


Illustrated. 50 cents 


Including Form-Study, Paper-Folding, Stick-Laying, Representa- 
tion and Decoration. 





Bible Selections and 


Responsive Readings 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS ~ 


Arranged by GEORGE W. WINSLow, 
Principal of Observation School, Westfield, Mass, 


With an Introductiom by Rev. JosepH T. Duryea, D.D. 


344 Pages. Cloth, postpaid, 60 cents 
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Lecturer and Instructor in 9) 


It contains “ Outline Methods”— grounded on f : 





